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EUROPEAN EMIGRATION. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 


A digest of the official figures in the British Bluebook 
(fiscal) gives the following record of British, German, 
Italian, and Austro-Hungarian emigration to foreign 
countries in the years named, since 1880. The years not 
named average about the same:— 


Austro-Hun- 


British German Italian. garian. 
1880 ... 146,052 117,997 35,677 29,051 
1885 wee. 86,083 110,119 78,961 34,511 
1890 ..... 77,673 97,108 116,895 74,002 
1895 ..... 05,895 37,493 187,908 66,101 
1900 ...... 47,750 20,921 171,735 116,100 
1901 ...... 46,777 20 874 288,947 135,394 
1902 ...... 51,855 30,914 295,443 179,124 
1903 .... 66,000 35,453 
The Bluebook points out that there have been two 


great periods of European emigration. The first began 
in 1880 and lasted for ten or twélve years, the second be- 
ginning in 199 and still continuing. Between these 
periods was a period of comparative stagnation, from 
1893 to about i898. ‘Thus the recorded emigration from 
the principal European countries for which continuous 
records are kept was 


BE Sdn swe oe hcGkSSb Cee peesins we vERS SSH weeeeee BYVOVD 
ROME x sims. 7s sie eec ee Seer keh s Kb ee be SSaneme se eRe 6 HI8n 234,000 
SEE Pee eadevig FON chewiews Chee oN euea se Keuesweaboes 641,000 


The alternating periods of inflation and depression in 
the United States have been the most potent single factor 
in the situation. The financial and industrial collapse of 
1803 (Democratic control) suddenly decreased the capa- 
city of America to absorb labor. This was followed by 
the great increase of American industrial activity which 
began in 1899 (1896 really; MckKinley’s election). 

In the first of the two periods of emigration activity 
Great Britain and Germany contributed large numbers 
of the emigrants to America. In the second active 


period Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Russian Poland con- 


tributed the most largely The totals of British emi- 
‘ants did not inerease, but found their way to places 
within the British empire German emigration has 


largec'v decreased, while that from Italy and Austria has 
very largely jncreased. 

The most striking fact in the list, which the Bluebook 
zives vear by vear from 1576, is the small emigration 
from Germany (which headed the list in 1881) during the 
last ten years. Froin 220,000 in 1881 gradually down to 
25,000 in 1903 fully justifies Bismarck’s advocacy and 
adoption of protection as necessary industrial policy. 
The other particularly noticeable fact is that Italy, with 
its low ad valorem tariff of twenty-seven per cent. on 
manufactures, is sending us an army of people yearly. 
From 35,000 in 1880, and gradually up to 295,000 in 1902, 
is the story of Italy’s total labor depletion. In 1903 
Ttaly sent the United States alone 230,000, and in 1904 
193,000. Austria-Hungary’s total rose from 29,000 in 
1880 to 179,000 in 1902. In 1903 she sent us alone 205,000, 
and in 1994 177,000. Of her 66,000 total foreign emigra- 
tion in 1902 the United Kingdom sent us 65,000, and in 
1904 our auota of English-speaking immigrants was 85,- 
000. Italy’s emigration rate is ninety per 10,000 of her 


population, and Austria-Hungary’s is 38.6. 
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A NOTE OF CHEER. 
BY ELLA GIVEN. 


The air is keen; the heavy laden trees 

Bend to the earth beneath their weight of snow. 

And through the woods the brook has ceased to flow, 
Held firm and fast by Winter’s stern decree. 

No sound is heard, save when the icy breeze 

Across the frozen waste begins to blow, 

For birds and beasts all fear the hidden foe 
Who locks the gates of Spring with frosty keys. 
But now one spot of brightness cheers the day— 

Against the snow in garb of glowing red 
I see the bird whose nature knows not fear. 

Hark! Hear you not the cardinal’s merry lay? 

Take courage, friend. All Nature is not dead; 
The spring will come. “Cheer up! Cheer up! 

I’m here!” 
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THE TEACHER’S DIPLOMA.—(II.) 


BY DR. 





THOMAS HUNTER, NEW YORK CITY. 

The deplorable system of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lan- 
caster did a great deal to degrade the teacher’s 
vocation, for they made it a trade by which one 
master with a few of the older and brighter chil- 
dren could instruct a school of 300 pupils. The 
apprentice-teachers were paid $25 the first year 
and were promoted from time to time until the age 
of twenty-one, when they received the munificent 
salary of $300 per annum. Dr. Bell performed a 
gcod work in Madras because he was a man of 
great ability. Under him even a bad system would 
have succeeded. About the same time Mr. Lan- 
London, established a similar school, 
which his majesty George III. visited and to which 
he gave the royal donation of £100 sterling. The 
Public School Society of New York, than which a 
more philanthropic body of men never existed, im- 
ported Mr. Lancaster for the purpose of introduc- 
ing his monitorial system of teaching. The teach- 
ing as a trade in New York was continued until 
1858, when it was merged into the ward school 
system, governed by school officers elected by the 
people. Parenthetically, it is amusing to read of 
the respective adherents of Bell and Lancaster con- 
tending for the honor of inventing the apprentice 
system of teaching. Whichever side succeeded in 
the argument might have been in the position 
which Milton assigned to Satan—- 


caster, in 


“By merit raised to that bad eminence.” 
The school system and the status of the teachers 
improved from this time onward. Perhaps both 


' War. 


reached their best condition just prior to the Civil 
New York is mentioned because it has been 
a pioneer in education. The West has learned from 
the East and improved on it. 

Another thing that has brought odium-on the 
profession of teaching, sad to say, is the ridicule 
heaped on the heads of schoolmasters by the great 
lights in English literature. Shakespeare makes 
Holofernes a pedant, Scott makes Dominie Samp- 
son an imbecile, Thackeray makes Becky Sharp 
an unscrupulous adventuress, and Dickens makes 
Squeers a monster of cruelty. Perhaps these 
writers had their revenge for cruel treatment in the 
days when the birch and the lesson were con- 
comitants. Doubtless these caricatures helped 


Englishmen and Americans to look on the teacher’s 
calling with contempt. 


MANIA FOR EXAMINATION. 


A great cause of injury to the schools and the 
teachers is over-examination and too much super- 
vision. There seems to be a mania for examination, 
particularly of teachers. The members of no other 
profession are so worried and tormented. In order 
to show you my opinion about over-examination, I 
shall quote an extract from my annual report to 
my board of trustees :— 

“Every experienced teacher knows that examina- 
tions are necessary evils, but so far nothing better 
has been invented to take their place. The element 
of chance cannot be removed. “The race is not to 
the swiit nor the battle to the strong.’ In a competi- 
tion by several candidates for the same office an 
examination seems indispensable. But for a high 
schceol or college, an examination by an outside 
body inevitably leads to ‘cramming’ and greatly re- 
tards true educational progress. Even within the 
institution there should be only simple test exam- 
inations, once a month or once in two months, for 
the purpose oi enabling the class instructor to 
ascertain the strength or weakness of each student 
in the subject taught. 

“Over-examination is the bane of most of the 
public schools of the United States. What with 
state superintendents’, city superintendents’, super- 
visors’ and directors’ examinations, and what with 
necessary examinations by principals and teachers, 
the pupils are nearly examined to death, and all in- 
dividuality in the instructor and instructed is 
dwarfed and both are reduced to educational 
machines to grind out a given amount of knowl- 
edge. 

“When will the directors of education realize the 
fact that the acquisition of knowledge is only a 
means to an end, and that a person may be loaded 
down with a mass of undigested knowledge and yet 
be incompetent in the affairs of life? Unless knowl- 
edge is distilled into wisdom by the development of 
memory, reason, and judgment, it becomes almost 
worthless. The end of all education is to make 
man wiser and hetter, and hence moral training is 
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all-important during the plastic period of adoles- 
cence. 

“The true teacher looks above and beyond the 
lessons of the day, the studies of the term, and asks 
himself, How much mental power has been de- 
veloped? Are my pupils morally stronger by my 
instruction? ‘The true teacher has used studies as 
intellectual and moral dumb-bells, and when the 
mental muscle has heen strengthened, he may lay 
them aside and use others larger.” 

l ask why this mania for examination? 
answer is not far to seek. When the examiner and 
the examined come together, the difference be- 
tween them becomes very great. The former is awe- 
inspiring and powerful; he holds the destiny of the 
latter in the hollow of his hand. The examinee, 
unless made of brass, becomes afraid and fails to 
do himself justice. The examiner, on the other 
hand, displays his enormous power. How did the 
superintendents obtain this power? From the se'f- 
same source to which | would recommend your 
association to apply for your rights—the legislature 
of your state. 


The 
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Take, for example, the case of a superintendent 
who obtained the power from the legislature to de- 
termine the schools he would accept as qualified to 
educate teachers for the public schools; and having 
received this power he proceeded to issue a cast- 
iron course of study which must be pursued so 
many hours and so many weeks; and to this he 
added an examination conducted and rated by 
himself. This man made himself principal of every 
normal institution in the state—not only in theory, 
but in actual practice. 

lake another case of a superintendent who re- 
ceived power from the legislature to exempt candi- 
dates in whole or in part from examination; in 
other words, to grant or refuse favors. To no man 
should this power be given; no man should accept 
this power. It would tend, for obvious reasons, to 
many abuses. Just as I have recommended the 
elimination of the words certificate and license I 
would advise the change of the word superintend- 
ent to the word inspector, which would indicate the 
proper function of the office-—Address, New 


Jersey \ssociation. 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


[Special Committee of the N. 


BY CARROLL D. 

The investigations of the committee have been 
carried on to cover the following lines of inquiry :— 

1. Actual salaries paid in cities and towns of 
8,000 or more inhabitants. These are 546 in num- 
ber. 

2. Fixed salary schedules in cities and towns of 
8,000 or more inhabitants, wherever such schedules 
have been adopied. These should, of 
course, be studied in comparison with actual sal- 
aries—the salary roll. 

3. Salaries in typical towns of under 8,000 in- 
habitants. 

t. Salaries in typical ungraded rural schools. 

5. The nature of the fund or appropriation from 
which teachers’ salaries are paid (i. e., whether a 
special salary fund, not subject to diminution from 
the fluctuation of other expenditures, or drawn 
from a general educational fund). 

6. Important incidental facts 
teachers’ salaries. 

?. The purchasing power of teachers’ salaries 
in different localities. 

8. Tenure of office of teachers. 


schedules 


relating to 


9. Pension of teachers. 

In answer to the inquiries, out of 546 cities and 
towns of 8,000 or more inhabitants, 
representing 89,000 teachers, responded with a por- 
tion of the desired data in some form. Two-thirds 
of the whole number reported the complete details 
in regard to salaries paid. 


SS per cent., 


Only 15 per cent. 


(eighty cities) failed to reply to the request for in 


jormation, and it is believed that reports will ulti 
matelv be obtained from at least one-half of this 
number. These cities, it may be remarked, had in 
1900 a population of over 25,000,000 ne-third 


‘ 
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the population ° the 


WRIGHT, 


E. A., July, 1904.] 


CHAIRMAN. 

The data sought from typical towns of less than 
8,000 inhabitanis are similar to those sought from 
the cities and towns of 8,000 or over. Each state 
superintendent was asked to secure the data from 
three typical towns or cities of less than 8,000 in- 
habitants, one of which requires the maximum ex- 
penditure for cost of living, one a medium expendi- 
ture, and one a minimum expenditure. Each state 
superintendent was also asked to secure for the 
committee data from twenty-four ungraded rural 
schools in his jurisdiction, eight to represent the 
lowest, eight the medium, and eight the highest 
yearly salaries paid to teachers of rural schools. 

Thus far nearly all the work done has been in 
the direction of callecting data as complete as pos- 
sible, and in making them ready for tabulation. 
Naturally little has been done upon a final tabula- 
tion, and nothing in the way of summarization and 
analysis of results, as this cannot properly be taken 
up until a large number of the reports have been 
studied and carefully compared. 

Some brief tables are given as indicating. the 
character of some of the tables in regard to yearly 
salaries which the report of the committee will pre- 
sent, covering all cities and towns of 8,000 or more 
inhabitants from which complete salary reports are 
secured. 
and 


be secured from as many as 500. 


his number will certainly be over 400, 
it is hoped that absolutely complete reports can 


The first table gives for St. Louis. Boston, Mil- 


‘waukee. Detroit. Washington, and Newark, and 


ilso for five cities of about 25,000 inhabitants, th 
n, the total number of teachers (including 

: : oft s), the salary of superintendents, 
vel the minin iximum, and averagt 
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elementary schools, and kinder- 
gartens, in each case subdivided to show men and 
women separately and combined. It should be 
added that the salaries of supervisors or special 


high schools, 


teachers of music, drawing, manual training, etc., 
although here omitted, will be included in the 
The minimum and 
maxunum salaries here shown are the lowest and 
highest actually upon the pay-roll at the time of 
the report of the committee, and have no reference 
to schedule rates of minimum or maximum, whjch 
may not at the time in question have been the sal- 
ary of any individual teacher. In this table only 
those reported as principals have been tabulated 
under that name, and all others have been put down 
teachers. For example, in Newark sixty-two 
(one male and sixty-one females) designated as 
vice-principals have been included with the 
the table. These sixty-two receive 
salaries varying from $3850 to $1,200, and averag- 
ing $984. In the Mechanic Arts high 
school, and in Washington the Manual Training 
high school, have been classed with the other high 
Their salaries are slightly lower than 
those paid in the other high schools in the same 
cities. 

This table renders easy a general comparison of 
salaries paid in the classes of positions employing 
the greatest number of teachers. Considering the 
six large cities only, it will be seen at a glance that 
Beston stands at the top in all classes, and Newark 
second (except as to superintendent’s salary), while 
Washington salaries are lowest. The fact will be 
noticed that the number of principals of elementary 


final report of the committee. 


as 


‘teachers’ in 


Boston 


sche ols. 


schools in Washington is much larger than in any 
of the other cities. But if salaries of principals and 
elementary schools are averaged to- 
gether, the relative position of Washington is im- 
proved little, if at all, as this average, so’ calculated, 
of 986 Washington principals and teachers is $658, 


teachers in 


while for the next lowest, Detroit, the average of 
S02 principals and teachers is $690. 

It may be desired to study these salaries some- 
what more in detail. For this purpose tables have 
been prepared for the six large cities, classifying 
the salaries of high school teachers and elementary 
school principals and teachers. 

The second table shows. in quite as striking a 
way as the averages, the differences between the 
In Washington 
over 40 per cent. of the high schoo! teachers re- 
ceive salaries ranging from $500 to $800, while 
in Mil- 
waukee 52.5 per cent. are below the $1,000 line; in 


salaries paid in the several cities. 


nearly ST? per cent. receive $1,000 or less: 


Detroit, 23.8 per cent.; in St. Louis, 17.1 per cent. ; 


but in Newark only 6.5 per cent., and in Boston 
ynlv 4.1 per cent. On the other hand, Boston has 
+4 per cent. receiving over $2,000, Newark has 
19.6 per cent., and St. Louis 5.7 per cent. Other 


interesting comparisons may be made. 


\ similar table shows the salaries of principals of 
nentarv schools classified. 
will be seen from this table that in Washing 
83.8 per cent. of the principals of elementary 
Ss ré s less per vear, in Detroi 
St. | i-4 cent, while in 
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Milwaukee and Newark only one person out of the 
whole number receives so low a salary, and in Bos- 
ton the lowest salary paid any principal was $2,700, 

The fact that the two cities employing a greater 
number of women than men in the position of prin- 
cipals pay very much lower average salaries cannot 
fail to attract attention in this connéction. There 
are without doubt differences in organization affect- 
ing salaries which the reports furnished to the com- 
mittee have not always made clear. 

The salaries of the elementary teachers (not in- 
cluding principals), which are the largest and there- 
fore nicst important of all the classes of teachers, 
have also been classified in a table, and the result 
is shown. 

From this table it appears that Washington has. 
306 teachers, or 35 per cent. of the elementary 
school teachers, receiving $500 or less, Detroit 23.2 
per cent., Milwaukee 13.1 per cent., St. Louis 12.5 
per cent., and Newark 10.6 per cent. Of the Bos- 
ton teachers the lowest paid are seventy-one in the 
group receiving $551 to $600. The number of men 
teachers in the elementary schools is shown to be 
very small, Boston, Milwaukee, and Washington 
leading in the order named. 

Enough has been given to indicate the com- 
pleteness which the committee desires and con- 
fidentiy hopes to give to the part of its report 
which relates to salaries. Effort will be made to 
study the reports which have been received, and, so 
far as an understanding of conditions is possible, 
only those facts will be brought into comparison 
which can properly be compared because of simi- 
larity of conditions. The data-will be summarized 
to bring out most clearly the significance of the 
facts—and all the facts. 

The large amount of material relating to the 
other strbjects referred to the committee, which has 
been collected at the same time with the salary 
data, will be studied, and the results will be fully 
presented. But, being based so largely upon the 
salary question, they naturally give precedence 
to it. 

[t is confidently hoped that the completed report 
will be submitted during the coming fall. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the commit- 


tee, Carroll D. Wright, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON SALARIES, TENURE AND PEN- 


SIONS OF TEACHERS. 
Carroll D. Wright, United States commissioner 
of labor, Washington, D. C., chairman. 
Fdwin G. .Cooley, 
Chicago, Il. 


superintendent of schools, 


Franklin H. Giddings, professor of sociology, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. - 

Miss Catharine Goggin, teacher in city schools, 
Chicago, Il. 

Rk. H. Halsey, principal of state normal school, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

cwivteas - ‘ : " = — 2 

\Villiam McAndrew, principal of Girls’ Technical 
high school. New York, N. . 
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\nna Tolman Smith, U. S. 
ation, Washington, 1D. C. 
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THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION.—(L.) 


Foreword.—The acquisition of the vast Province 
of Louisiana by the United States has just been 
celebrated by a great centennial exposition that 
was in every way worthy of such an imposing 
event. but no sooner has that impressive celebra- 
tion ended, and its beautiful cluster of lights been 
extinguished, than our attention is challenged by 
another event that is the natural sequel and supple- 
ment of the Louisiana Purchase. This is the 
famous exploration of the unknown and un- 
traversed western wilds-by Lewis and Clark, result- 
ing—as it ultimately did—in the addition to our 
national domain of the rich and 
country. 


fertile ¢ Jregon 


The one-hundredth anniversary of this daring 
and perilous journey is to be observed the coming 
summer, from June to October, by a celebration in 
Portland, Oregon, to be known as the “Lewis and 
Clark Centennial and Oriental Fair.” It will be the 
first great exposition held west of the Rockies, and 
is designed to fitly mark one of the most remark- 
able epochs of growth and development in all our 
national annals. 
expenditure of 


The exhibition will represent an 
$5,000,000, and will have as its 
sponsors the national government, several of the 
larger states, and many foreign nations. It will 
occupy some 400 acres on the picturesque bank of 
the Willamette river, with snow-capped Mount 
Hood for a charming background. 

It would seem to be the appropriate time to re- 
cal! briefly and pointedly the conspicuous features 
of this greatest of American explorations, and to 
narrate the story of the acquisition of the Oregon 
country. 


PLANNING FOR THE EXPLORATION. 


It was the masterly mind of Thomas Jefferson 
that secured the Louisiana Territory, and that 
afterwards laid the plans for its expioration ; some- 
thing that seems never to have occurred to either 
Frenchman or Spaniard during all his long occu- 
pation of it. 

Weird from hunters and trappers con- 
cerning this unknown region had found their way 
to the President, and had profoundly interested 
him. He had heard of vast treeless and trackless 
plains lavishly carpeted with flowers; of giant 
mountains whose crests were white with everlast- 
ing snows; and of savage monsters both of man 
and of beast. And he determined to lift the veil 
of mystery that hung over the face of this region, 
and at the same time prove to his many critics the 
value and the merits of his purchase. 


stories 


The President invited the co-operation of Con- 
gress in the matter, and it responded magnani- 
mously (?) by an appropriation, of $2,500 for the 
expedition. This sum was to meet the 
thirty-three men in a journey of about 8,000 miles, 


needs of 







and that was destined to consume 863 days. This 
would be nine cents a day per man, and the man 
was to board and lodge himself. Needless to say, 
every man earned to the full the wretched pittance. 

The expedition was double-headed, Lewis and 
Clark heing made joint-commanders, at Lewis’ 
and insistence. No two men were 
better mated, and it is pleasant to record that they 
did their work without one jarring word or sign of 
jealousy. Both men were as tactful as they were 


suggestion 


brave. 

They were both of Virginian stock. Lewis had 
been for a time Jefferson’s private secretary. Clark 
He learned to shoot 
coons when only eight years old. His brother had 
been a famous general in the Black Hawk Indian 
war. 

The given the 
President were quite explicit. 


was a frontiersman of renown. 


instructions the 
First, they were to 


ascend the Missouri river to its source in the moun- 


explorers by 


tains, then cross the Stony (Rocky) mountains, and 
the most available stream to the Pacific 
ocean, where in time a vessel would be in waiting 
to convey them home. 
al 


S| 
descend 


Second, they were to keep 
accurate journal of everything they saw or heard ; 


_ 


of game, of trees and plants, of soils and minera's, 
of streams and mountains, but especially of every 
feature of Indian life and manners. Third. they 
were to announce to the Indian tribes the transfer 
of the Louisiana Territory to the United States, 
and secure their allegiance to the new sovereignty. 
The words of the President concerning the In- 
dians deserve to be written in letters of gold. 
“Above ail,” said he, “express my philanthropic 
regard for the Indians. Humanity enjoins us to 
teach them agriculture and the domestic arts. 
In all vour intercourse with the natives, treat them 
in the most friendly and conciliatory manner which 
their own conduct will admit; allay all jealousies as 
to the object of your journey and satisfy them of 
its innocence: and make them acquainted with the 
position, extent, character, and peaceable and com- 
mercial dispositions of the United States.” It is 
not too much to say that if such a spirit as breathes 
in these words of instruction had prevailed in our 
subsequent treatment of the Indians, as a nation 
we should never have had to blush over the revela- 
tions of such a hook as “A Century of Dishonor.” 
Thus selected and instructed, Lewis and Clark 
made their way to St. Louis in 1803, but too late in 
the season to make the start that year. There were 
companions to be chosen, boats to be secured, and 
stores to be collected, all of which consumed time. 
They made their headquarters on the Illinois shore 
Where the Missouri and Mississippi blended their 
waters, and spent a busy winter in getting ready 
for the spring start in 1804. 


The function of the public schools remains by far the most important municipal func- 
tion in our’ country.— President Charles W. Eliot, Harvard. 
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THE UNMUSICAL TEACHER. 


BY C. H. CONGDON. 


Many people count themselves unmusical be- 
cause they have never received any musical train- 
ing, when, as a matter of fact, they may ee the 
music sense in a high degree. 

Because a person has a poor sides voice, and 
has never learned to read music or play a mus:cal 
instrument, is no reason why he is unmusical. 

The music sense is possessed to some extent by 
the great majority of people. If the teachers in the 
public schools would study the simple rudiments ‘of 
music as thoroughly as they study language or 
arithmetic they could succeed in teaching it as weil. 

So much is said about the unmusical teacher 
that we are often led to believe that the teachers’ 
shortcomings are all centred in the subject of 
music. We forget that there are few elocutionists, 
mathematicians, authors, artists, historians, or ex- 
pert penmen among the teaching fraternity, and Vet, 
reading, mathematics, language, drawing, history, 
and writing are taught in public schools. 

Teachers are not expected to be experts in any 
particular branch. Ifa teacher has teaching ability 
she can direct her pupils successfully in the rudi- 
mentary study of all the subjects she is required to 
teach, without being an expert in any of them. 

Occasionally we find people who are color blind 
yr tone deaf. Of course, a color blind person can- 
not teach anything that involves color work; 
neither can a tone deaf person teach music. But 
scarcely one person in fifty is color blind or tone 
deaf. Investigation will prove that at least ninety 
per cent. of the teachers in the public schools 
could. with a reasonable amount of training, con- 
duct the singing lesson successfully. 

In arranging a plan of musical instruction for the 
public schools we do not, therefore, take into ac- 
count the teachers who are unable to recognize 
tones (the tone deaf). It would be just as reason- 
able to make a system of drawing and leave out the 
color work hecause one teacher in fifty was color 
blind. Strange to savy, there are music systems 
made on this plan. The tone color is left out and 
scarcely anything but the dry bones of technicali- 
ties is presented. Of course, this would not be 
recognized by teachers who are musically color 
blind. 

In. public school work we have to deal with 
teachers who, in the main, are either well pre- 
pared in music or are susceptible of musical train- 
ing. Teachers, as well as children, should study 
living melody in order to raise the standard of their 
musical appreciation. One cannot become well 
versed in literature by studying about literature. 

This applies to music with equal force. Lifeless 
tunes, made for the purpose of note reading and 
nothing else, defeat even the object for which they 
are intended. Nothing but pure melody appeals to 
the music sense. Thus we see it is a waste of time 
for even unmusical teachers to study music that is 
lifeless, dull, and uninteresting. 

New York, February tt, 1905. 

<0-@-0-@-0--0- 

R. H. H., Pennsylvania: The Journal is always 

good, and now, in its new dress, is elegant. 
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TENURE SERIES. 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Late Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


The fundamental argument in favor of a more 
permarent tenure of office for teachers is that it se- 
cures better service for the same cost to the state. 
The public schools are for the people. Hence whai- 
ever produces hetter schools without increasing their 
expense is a publie blessing. As the civil service re- 
form generally is designed not for the benefit of pub- 
lic servants, but rather for-the good of the nation, 
so reform in the tenure of office of teachers is not 
intended for the good of teachers, as such, but solely 
for the good of the people, which good is to show 
itself in the imprevement of the schocls without in- 
creasing their cost. 

Will a more permanent tenure of office for 
teachers produce this result? I think it will, and 
these are among my reasons:— 

1. The efficieney of the public school depends 
mainly upon the quality of the teachers employed. 

2. The quality of the teachers depends, in the 
long run, upon the attractiveness of the teacher’s 
position. 

3. The attractiveness of a public office depends 
mainly upon two conditions,—compensation and se- 
curity of tenure. 

+. Hence, other things equal, the more secure the 
tenure the mere attractive the position. 

5. And, henee, the more secure the tenure of 
office of the teacher, other conditions the same, the 
more efficient the schools. 

Is there any present necessity for reform in this 
direction in Massachusetts? So it seems to me. 

1. In most of our cites and towns there is still 
an annual re-election of teachers. This is the result, 
no doubt, of the old custom of electing all public 
officers annually; but it has survived the custom in 
other departments of the public service where there 
is the same good to he hoped for,—such as the police 
and fire departments. 

2. This is a souree of anxiety and discomfort to 
teachers. No talent is so eminent, no experience so 
long, that it exempts its possessor from this annual 
cause of worriment and trouble. 

3. It often turns to other callings men of eminent 
talents, who would ctherwise be drawn to that of 
teaching, and thus fills up the ranks of teachers with 
inferior men. 

4. It is not enough to say that competent 
teachers are generally retained in office. If men are 
liable to be dishonored annually, by adverse ‘votes, 
and thus to be humiliated in the little communities 
in which they must live, as well as in the larger 
community outside, the attraction for their calling is 
not so strong; and the reaction upon others turns 
them to more desirable vocations. 

5. Insecure tenure of office causes many men to 
adopt teaching as a temporary occupation, and thus 
it or the schools, to some extent, of men de- 
voted to edueation as a vocation for life. 

6. There results from the annual re-election of 
teachers a suificient amount of anxiety and diversion 
of thoughit to interfere seriously, in many cases, with 
the teacher’s best work. 


Kor these, and many other reasons. I believe that 
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the plan of electing teachers to serve without re- 
election, so long as their services are satisfactory to 
the appointing power; would be a great improvement 
upon the present practite. (1886.) 

— —___—___- + © -0-@-e-- -0- — 


CLOUDS. 
BY FLORENCE KEPIR, 


Seventh Grade, Forestville School, Chicago. 
Yon fleecy cloud, in softened radiance tinged, 
With the first beams of the all-glorious sun, 
The face of the Creator, bright with love, 
Grandly, benigniy shines from thy soft depths. 
How often from thy gentle eye doth fall 
Sweet tears of pity, the still, gentle rain, 
Bedewing all the earth, which. springs afresh 
Into new life, encouraged -by thy love. 
And often when the ocean waves are lashed 
Inito a sudden fury and the winds, 
Let from their caves, come bounding o’er the seas, 
Thor’s mighty hammer crashes round thy head, 
And on thy bosom the dread lightning gleams. 


Now through the woods the song of autumn rings, 
The rich rays cf the harvest moon do shine, 
Bathing in liquid radiance thy soft form, 

Filling with mellow sweetness thy pure heart. 
Lovely art thou when on a bright. pure day, 

Thon dreamily floatest through the azure sky, 
Seeming to symbolize to-man below 

Sweet peace, contentment, and that rest above. 


—_————0- 0-0 -0- 0-0 > ——— 
SOME QUEER INSECTS AND THEIR HOMES.—(II ) 
The life of a larva shut up inside of a gall must 
of course be very monotonous, except when this 


larva is attacked by some parasite. 
Otherwise the larvae have  noth- 
ing to do but to eat and wait for 
the time of transformation. All 
they have to eat is the spongy 
substance of the gall and the 
plant juices; and the winter larvae 
have to wait from fall till spring 
before they can transform. Fig. 16 
represents one of the galls of Fig. 15 
cut open, showing the larva bent 
into a semicircular position within 
the spherical cavity of the gall. 
This larva is shown more _ highly 
magnified in Fig 17. It has a pair 
of strong jaws, by means of which 


it gnaws the wood that forms its food. Fig. 20 
shows a larva from the gall represented by Figs. 


18 and 19. In each larva 
the blunter extremity is 
the head end. 

The other figures show 
common Washington 
galls on _ plants’ other 
than rose bushes. One 
also is an oak gall (Fig. 
21). Theré are far more 
galls on oaks than on all 
other plants together, but 
oak trees are not widely 
spread in this state. The 
rose bush galls (Figs. 5, 


Fig. 12. 6, 15, 18, and 19—19 
being the same as 18) have already been described. 
They are all made by Cynipidae. 
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Fig. % represents a clus- 
ter of galls found on the 
Hackberry (Celtis occiden- 
talis). They consist of the 
swollen bases of leaves, and 
are caused by insects of the 
family Psyllidae belonging 
to the order Hemiptera. 
Fig. 13 shows one of these 
galls cut open exposing the 
chambers in which the young 
insects lived. 
found on_ willows, and is known 


as the pine-cone willow gall. It is caused by a 
small fly of the order Diptera and family Cecido- 


myiidae, whose larva you will 
find in the core of the gall. 
Above the bases of the scales 
are generally to be found a 
number of similar but smaller 
larvae. These belong to the 
same family, but are guest 
gall-flies. The gall is really 
the tip of a branch with the 
leaves that would naturally 
grow out from it, but both the 
stem andthe leaves have been 
so stunted by the presence of 
the larva that they are con- 


densed into the shape of a pine cone. 
Fig. 9 is a gall common on the stems of the 
golden-rod. 


Fig. 10 represents the same cut 








Fig. 15. 


open showing the central cavity where the larva 
lived, and the hole through which the adult came 

















out. 
Trypetidae. 
wings, somewhat smaller than a house fly. 


This gall is made by a fly of the family 
It is a beautiful creature with clouded 


Fig. 11 isa gall consisting of an enlargement 
of the stem of the Five-finger (Potentilla blasch- 
keana). It is also caused by a Cynipid. 

Fig. 12 is a sort of gall on the wild worm- 
wood (Artemisia dracunculoides). The figure rep- 

resents the gall 

cut open showing 
capsules at the 
centre in which 
,) the larva lived. 
‘\ The adults are 
ae y” W/} Cecid omyii dae, 
xe 4 the same family 
Fig. 17. as the gall-flies 
of the pine-cone willow gall. Like that gall, this 
one consists also of a stunted part of the plant, 
but is here produced from what would naturally 
have been the large cluster of 
small flowers that the plant 
produtes. 

Fig. 14 is a gall common 
on the stems of the Thimble- 
berry (Rubus nutkanus). The 
insects that make it are Cyni- 
pidae, called Diastrophus ‘ kin- 
caidii. 

Fig. 18. The cluster of rose galls in Fig. 
15 appear at first sight to be on a stem. Closer ex- 
amination, however, will show that it is on a leaf. 
All four in the figure are spherical 
spiny swellings on one leaf; or 
rather, the leaf is almost entirely 
transformed into the four galls. 

Figs. 16 to 20, inclusive, have 
already been explained. 

Fig. 21 is a large gall very com- 

Fig. 19. mon on live oaks. The figure is 
three-fourths the natural size. The galls are popu- 
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larly known as “oak balls,” or “oak apples” where 
oak trees are plentiful. The specimen came from 
Skamania county, but these galls are not rare 
wherever our native oak grows. 

Besides the galls here described, there are many 
others which patience and sharp eyes will discover. 
—Washington State College Bulletin. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 


Jane had 24 cherries. 

Jane’s were 3-5 of Juliet’s. 
Juliet’s were 5-7 of Janet’s. 
Janet’s were 7-9 of Julia’s. 
Julia’s were 6-9 of Jane’s. 
Jane’s were 12-7 of Judith’s. 
Judith’s were 21-6 of Joanna’s. 
How many had Juliet? 
How many Janet? 
Julia? 

Jane? 

Judith? 

Joanna? 

Eva gave Emma 5 cents. 

Emma gave Eva 9 cents. 

Eva now has 4-3 as much as at first. 

Emma now has 2-3 as much as at first. 

1. How much more did Eva have after giving 
away 4 cents and receiving 9 cents, than she had 
ac first; ? 

2. How many thirds did Eva have at first? 

3. How many thirds did she have after she gave 
away 5 cents and received 9 cents? 

4. How many cents more? How many thirds 
more? 

5. Four cents is how many thirds? How many 
cents is 3-3? 

6. How much less did Emma have after giving 
away 9 cents and receiving 4 cents than at first? 

7. How many thirds less did Emma have? 
8. Four cents is how many thirds of Emma’s? 
9. How many is 3-3? 

10. Which has the more? 
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TOPICS FOR MEETINGS.—(II.) 


How may the largest of mixed schools be organ- 
ized into the fewest number of arithmetic classes 
and yet do satisfactory work? 

Should the subiect reading be taught in all the 
grades? ; boat Pye 

Special day programs. . 

Compulsory educational law. 

What courtesies are due the agent who calls at 
the schoolroom during school hours? 

What do you find to be the greatest problem in 
your daily work? 





a  -  o 
> 4 > 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. m 


Dare to be true, 
Nothing can need a lie. 


Don’t say or think: that your pupil is an idiot be- 
cause he does not see a thing as readily as you think 
he ought to. You would be no quicker if you were 
learning something no more to your taste and talent. 
You can afford to think of this everv day. 
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INDUSTRIES. 


ABOUT MAPLE SUGAR. 


Without a slighting thought or word about sugar 
from the cane or beet, vet there is a_ peculiar 
and delicious sweetness and flavor about sugar 
from the maple that makes it a very general 
favorite. Maple syrup has the call over other syrups. 
The one regret is that maple sugar and syrup can- 
not be produced in sufficient quantity to meet the 
large demand for it. So there are many substitutes 
for them, bearing the maple label, but that never 
had anything to do with that noble sugar tree. 

There are ten or more varieties of maple in the 
United States, but none of them yield sugary sap 
like that of the sugar maple (Acer saccharinum). 
This fine iree grows to a height of cighty feet, and is 
as straight as it is tall. It is one of the most com- 
manding trees in the northern forests, and is very 
hardy. Because of its beauty and symmetry it is ex- 
tensively used as a shade tree; and in autumn its 
leaves excel in gorgeous colors. 

In any large numbers the sugar maple is not 
found, except in the northern and middle states. 
“Maple orchards”—as it is now the custom to call 
them—are found in New York state, Ohio, Michigan. 
Indiana, New Hampshire, and Vermont. But 


VERMONT LEADS ALL THE STATES 


in sugar groves. Of the 8,000,000 pounds of maple 
sugar preduced in the entire country during 1904, 
Vermont furnished more than 5,000,000 pounds; 
which was more than all the rest combined. 

A Vermont “sugar bush” will have anywhere 
from 1,000 to 3,000 trees. A bush with less than 
1,000 trees is usually considered small. A good 
maple orchard in a fair year is mueh more profitable 
than the best farmland of the north-eastern states. 
The average price paid the producer for maple syrup 
is about cighty cents a gallon. An orchard of 1,500 
trees will produce about 1,200 gallons of syrup, 
which, at the price named, would net the producer 
$960. 

The best trees for sap-yielding are thirty-five to 
forty vears old. In favorable conditions the flow of 
sap is copious. 

TWENTY-FOUR GALLONS IN ONE DAY 


have been collected from one giant tree. With a 
much smaller yield of sap than this, it will be seen 
that the sugar producer who taps 1,000 trees has no 
time to be idle in the sugar season. 

The late February and early March is the time for 
the maple sugar harvest. Frost is essential to the 
formation of sugar particles in the sap. When the 
snow is still lying deep in the maple groves; when 
the days grow warm and sunny, while the nights are 
keen- with frost, is the ideal sugar weather. Should 


the weather set in mild, and remain so for a few days, 
then the buds would begin to start, and the sap and 
sugar would come to have a strong and unpleasant 
flavor. 

As the season draws near, the sugar maker has first 
of all to get his sap-buckets ready. They must not 
leak, or the sweet juices would be wasted. 


And 


they must be carefully washed, for the least impurity 
about them would taint the sap. Then they have to 
be taken to the sugar grove and distributed among 
the trees. 

The next step is known as 


TAPPING THE TREES. 

This is done by boring a good-sized hole with an 
auger in the trunk of the tree. The hole is from two 
to three inches deep, and about four feet above the 
roots. Sometimes several holes are bored in one tree, 
especially if it is a large and vigorous tree. But it is 
better to make fewer holes rather than many, so that 
too heavy a draught may not be made on the tree’s 
precicus life juices. 

Then, just under the hole, a spout—made either of 
wood or galvanized iron—is securely fastened, down 
which the sap may run and drip into the bucket 
without any waste. In favorable weather the bucket 
is not long in filling, and it must be emptied as 
promptly as possible while the sap is fresh. If the 
sap were to be ungathered for four days, it would be 
found.to be tolerably fair vinegar. 

If the sap runs freely, the men and boys are kept 
busy collecting it and carrying it to the sugar house, 
where the boiling is to be done. They collect it in 
buckets that are suspended from a yoke across their 
shoulders, and it is poured into barrels that are on 
sleds, to be drawn by oxen or horses to the boilers. 
A day’s work in sap-carrying is about as laborious as 
any a man has to do. 


SUGARING OFF, 

which is the name given to boiling the sap, is done at 
present in sugar houses, in which are large sheet-iron 
pans, or evaporators, that are phaced over brick or 
stone arches, in which fires are kept briskly and con- 
stantly burning. The days of the huge old iron 
kettle, hanging from a hickory pole held up by two 
erotched sticks, and over a fire in the open air, are all 
past and gone. “Sugaring off” is done to-day, by 
more scientific, business-like, and cleanly methods. 

As the sap is boiled, the large percentage of waiter 
in it passes away in steam. Then part of-what is left 
hecomes syrup, and is dipped out and put into bright 
new tin cans. Qr part of the syrup is boiled still 
longer, and becomes sugar, which is, while yet hot, 
poured into moulds, to come out afterwards as sugar 
bricks, or the fancy little cakes with scalloped edges 
that please the children’s fancy so much as they are 
seen in the store window. 

With the change that has been made in the sugar- 
ing-off process, there has also come the change in the 
old-time sugar parties. These parties in the sugar 
bush must have been gay and happy times, if what 
we are told of them is true. “We would fill the 
saucers with the hot-stuff and try all sorts of tricks 
and experiments. We would pour it into a pile of 
snow, and it turned into ‘maple wax,’ the most 
delicious ‘sweetie’ known to our simple palates. We 
would work it into rings, and braids, and squares—we 
would drop the hot liquid into a dipper of cold water, 
and try our fortunes by the resultant figures—we 














would cool and pull it like candy—we would pour it 
through a cullender, from a height into the snow, and 
thus make little candy shot. But the best of all were 
the candy eggs. We would take a hen’s egg, pierce 
each end, and blow out the contents, then carefully 
fill the shell with the hot syrup. Soon it would 
harden; we would break off the shell—and lo! a 
smooth, brown maple candy egg! These were con- 
sidered our most precious dainties, and we saved 
them for our best friend at school, or to give away at 
Easter.” 

Some of the older people are not slow to say that 








TAPPING THE MAPLE TREE. 


the young folks now do not have nearly so good a 
time “cugaring-off’ as they had when they were 
young. It may be so: I cannot say. Yet I do not see 
why it might not yet be the occasion of midnight 
frolic and feasting and song. If I had a sugar grove, 
[ would try to keep wp the merry old custom. It 
may be, however, that the sugar party is doomed; that 
it may pass away as the “apple-paring bees,” the 
“husking bees,” and the “singing schools” of the days 
when our daddies and mammies were young have 
passed. But I am stubborn enough to believe that 
the world will be much the poorer for its passing. 


10+ @-0-@-0-@-e 


Upon John Ruskin’s writing desk 
A slab of chalcedony lay, 

And on it, cut in careful script, 
The word “To-day.” 


Honored of all, a wondrous man, 
And held a prophet in his way, 

He let “To-morrow” bide its time, 
And used “To-day.” 


Upon the tablet of the will 

How good to write, the self-same way, 
Putting to-morrow’s uses by, 

The word “To-day!” 

—Harriet Prescott Spofford, in St. Nicholas, 
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CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE SERVICE. 


BY JAMES H. HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pontiac, Mich. 

One of the ehief functions of a superintendent of 
schools is to provide the conditions for most effec- 
tive service on the part of his teachers. These con- 
ditions are first spiritual, second material. 

What we call the spiritual conditions lie largely 
in the superintendent’s personality—in his power 
to inspire, to stimulate, and to hold his teachers at 
their highest and best. This is the chief thing, but, 
unfortunately, not every superintendent of schools 
is able to furnish it. . 

The material conditions include, besides the 
building, furniture, etc., which are more directly the 
care of the board of education, the text-books, 
reference books, maps, globes, and other appar- 
atus and equipment which constitute the teacher’s 
tools. The superintendent should see to it that 
these are of the best and that they are At hand in 
sufficient quantity. With a healthful and invigorat- 
ing spiritual atmosphere, and the proper material 
conditions, the best teachers will accomplish 
wonders, a weak teacher may accomplish some- 
thing, and no teacher will be able to lay her failure 
to other than herself. 


—— - +0. 9-0 -0--¢-¢-—____—_ 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(V.) 
BY RALPH WARBURTON. 
MOSCOW. 


‘The eves of the world have recently been turned 
to this great Russian city by the assassination of 
Grand Duke Sergius, who is credited with having 
been the most persistent and implacable reactionary 
of all the ruling Romanoff family. A strenuous be- 
liever in force himself, he fell because a man of 
much humbler station believed the same doctrine 
as strenuously as he. 

Whether rightly or not Moscow thinks of her- 
self as the most important city of the Czar’s vast 
einpire. On occasion she is not slow to publish her 
claims to primacy. True, St. Petersburg is the 
national capital, and the seat of the imperial court. 
But Moscow smiles in her sleeve when she remem- 
bers that there could be no Czar apart from her, 
for in “Holy Moscow” alone can he be crowned, 
or rather crown himself. Russia calls her “Mother 
Moscow,” because Russia sprang from her. She 
and the Dukes of Muscovy laid the foundation 
stones of the empire when the site of the nominal 
capital—St. Petersburg—was a forbidding swamp. 
So she silently chuckles over the thought that 
while Nicholas wears his crown in St. Petersburg, 
he had to come to Moscow—as he did in 1894—to 
secure his crown. No love is lost between the 
rival cities, and St. Petersburg cannot always safely 
prophesv how her orders will be received by Mos- 
cow, as she has a certain aptness for doing her own 
thinking. 

Moscow (“Moskva” in Russian) is located in the 
heart of European Russia, and great railway sys- 
tems connect her with the cities and provinces all 
about her. She is a natural trade mart for eastern 
Europe, and for mid-Asia. Being the western ter- 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

High school teachers are liable to miss a great 
opportunity. Educational drifting is soon to cease. 
Selfish life, or living for one’s self, will soon be a 
thing of the past among all school men and women. 
Teachers will group themselves along lines of class 
consciousness, and whoever is not so placed will 
be adrift without rudder or chart. High school 
teachers are most liable to miss their privileges and 
sacrifice their power. 

High school teachers are the best educated. 
They must be, as a college equipment or an ample 
equivalent is indispensable. This is not true of any 
other class of public school workers. Even super- 
intendents and normal school teachers do not find 
this indispensable, though it is a convenient asset 
in a campaign for election as a superintendent, or 
selection as a normal school teacher or principal. 
The high school teacher therefore represents a 
high grade of scholastic preparation, and as such 
should be distinctively a leader in the community, 
notably in the profession. 

They often do not magnify their place as edu- 
cators, but merely as scholars and teachers of a 
specialty in their own school. They are rarely 
present with hearty attention upon general-or local 
teachers’ meetings in which questions, professional 
rather than scholastic, are discussed. They are less 
liable to be active in church, social. or fraternal life. 
More liable to sit in a seat above the rank and file 
of teachers, and sometimes than that of the super 
intendent himself. There are notable 
but they are exceptions. 

High school teachers owe much to the profes 
sion and to the community. Their tenure is usually 
more secure than that of the superintendent, their 
pay is greater than that of the grade school prin 
cipal or teacher. To them more has been given, 


exceptions, 
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and of them more will be required. Unless this is 
early and noticeably true, the public and profes- 
sional support of the high schools will be dis- 
counted or there will be a wholesale shifting in the 
personnel of the high schools. It is a glorious 
sight to see the principal of a high school and his 
associates line up in the leadership of the teachers 
of a great city as is true in Philadelphia. It should 
be uniformly so. 


————--+9+-9 +0 +046 ——____— 
EDWARD O. WOLCOTT. 

Edward ©. Wolcott, for twelve vears a senator 
from Colorado, recently died in Europe. What- 
ever the world may say of his financial, political, 
and social career, [ shall always remember him 
gratefully in connection with one incident. 

There came to my oftice in 1891 the pastor of a 
suburban Congregational church with a sad story 
A mechanic, a hard-working, honest man, with a 
large family, a deacon in his church, was in deep 
grief over his eldest son. The boy, chafing under 
home restrictions and the limitations of opportuni- 
ties for a boy in humble circumstances with only an 
elementary school education, had gone West to see 
the world and start over again. After a few.weeks 
his letters ceased for a year, then came a long letter 
from the state penitentiary, where he had served 
one year of his sentence of four. ‘He gave all the 
details with no suspicion that his poor father could 
do anything about it. The father showed the letter 
to the pastor, who brought it to me wondering if, 
when I was in Colorado, I would not go and see 
the boy for his father. 

[ sent the letter to Senator Wolcott, whom I had 
met. came to Boston and saw me, took 
the matter up with judge and prosecuting attorney 
in Colorado, had two other men arrested and con- 
victed, and the young man pardoned and sent 
home, timing it so that he walked into his home on 
Christmas day. 


I le soon 


1 
h 


[ have had to do with many public men, but it 


has never been my lot to have any man on so 
slight acquaintance take a fractional part of the 


trouble and go to so much expense—for which he 
would not accept a penny in return—as did Senator 
Edward ©. Wolcott, and it is improbable that this 
is a lone instance in his life. 
ee ee 
FREE TEXT-BOOKS IN CONNECTICUT. 

The of 

struggling for a free text-book law. 


vigt rous ¢ PT Osition. 


Connecticut 
There is a 
The Journal of Education 
has alwavs recognized the one weak spot in this 
movement, namely, that children do not have the 
life, but this can 
remedied in part by providing for a child’s reten- 


educational leaders are 


books to keep for easily be 
tion of the important books in his senior year in 
the grammar grade. These are the text-books that 
he needs, the earlier ones being rarely preserved. 
Massachusetts makes such provision. On _ the 
other hand free text-books do keep many children 
in schools. The high schools were permanently en- 
larged more than 20 per cent. by the adoption of 
a free text-hook law. It 


ts in no sense an unwar 
ranted or unnecessary interference with the rights 
All talk that it is is pure 


of loeal self-government. 
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buncombe. The labor people, in unions and out, in 
theory and practice, favor and demand such relief. 

Free text books are as legitimate and as sensible 
as a free schoolhouse, or free teachers. It is no 
more socialistic than blackboards and crayon, than 
ink and wall-maps. To magnify the socialistic 
tendency of free text-books is pure demagogy. 
If people who have no children pay for the lot on 
which the children play, the house in which they 
study, and the teacher who helps them to study, 
then they can just as logically and legitimately pay 
for the books from which they learn. A bill should 
provide for their retaining the upper grade books, 
and then every state in the Union should provide 
for free text-books. 
—-0--4-0:@-0-4-0- 

CARY AND SALISBURY. 

Wisconsin is in the throes of her first special 
election contest for state superintendent.. By act 
of the last legislature the office was removed from 
party politics, a special election provided for April, 
and the term lengthened to four vears. The pres- 
ent incumbent, Charles P. Cary, received the 
nomination in the last political contest for the office, 
two vears ago, after the most bitter contest, per- 
haps, that has been waged for this office in any 
state. The present law was the fruit of that contest. 
The first question that the leaders are trving to 
solve is whether the two-term political custom 
applies in this case, whether Mr. Carv’s two vears 
should he followed by one of four. or whether it is 
an occasion fora new deal. Mr. Cary gave an 
almost entirely new deal of officers in the depart- 
ment of education, and in the various state educa- 
.tional institutions, and they have not all had time 
to demonstrate fully their mastery of the situation, 
but the impression seems quite general that Mr. 
Carv has devoted himself to the duties of the office 
with much energy and has developed skill in the 
work, 

It had been assumed that Dr. L.. D. Harvey, the 
long-time brilliant representative of the state, 
would meet Mr. Cary in.the new election, but he 
has recently announced that his duties at Menomo- 
nie, Wis., are altogether too delightful and con- 
genial for him to be tempted into the state arena 
again, even if his election was secured. This left a 
free course, and Albert Salisbury of the Whitewater 
normal school and Mr. Jackson of Superior were 
talked of, but Mr. Jackson retired and Mr. Salis- 
bury is to make the race. He is unquestionably 
next to Dr. Harvey the leading professional educa- 
tor in the state, and he is intensely practical as well. 
There will be no bad blood, Mr. Salisbury will con- 
cede the privilege of every one to support Mr. Cary 
on the two-term proposition, and Mr. Cary wil! 
concede that Mr. Salishury is second to no man in 
the country in fitness for the position. 

Mr. Cary is entirely confident that he will win, 
and Mr. Salisbury has firm faith in the loyalty and 
intensity of his friends. Roth are administration 
men, and it is improbable that Governor La Folleite 
will take an active part in the campaign. Much as 

I have been in the Badger state, and as well as I 
know its condition and forees,.I have no data upon 
which to express an opinion, 
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LATEST IDIOCY. 


Some Illinois schemers plan to have prison-made 
text-books provided for all schools in Illinois. If 
there 1s anything more idiotic than this, we have 
not heard of it. If any state has vet made a first- 
class text-book under a state law, we have not seen 
it. If any state has yet made books that did not 
cost, first and last, much more than better books 
could be bought for in the open market, we have 
not known of it. Every teacher and school man, 
every parent and patriot, should protest at every 
step against these nefarious schemes. 


al &a-4>. +@+ 
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OHIO’S EXPERIENCE. 


Ohio has had, is haying, the most trying experi- 
ence that has ever come to a state. Every member 
of a school board ‘in every city and town, borough 
and township, has been elected this winter, and 
every superintendent and teacher, whatever the 
tenure, has had to be elected. That so little havoc 
has heen wrought is due to unforeseen causes, has 
been more by hit than any good wit. It was a de- 
cision of the supreme court, two or three years 
ago, that required a new state school law, and this 
was passed by a legislature, no member of which 
was elected to legislate on school affairs. Many 
good features were in the new school code, but the 
possibility of a complete overturn of every local 
school board in the state was cruel though inevit- 
able. Some harm has resulted, but nothing like 
what was feared. Tt will not be possible to foresee 
all the consequences until June. 
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LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


The state board of New Jersey has ruled that if 
a teacher holds a fitst grade state certificate the 
local school board cannot require her to pursue 
special professional studies or require her to attend 
special lectures for professional or educational ad- 
vancement. This decision was rendered in the case 
of Hoboken, where one of the teachers holding 
such a certificate refused to attend a_ course of 
University extension lectures and write themes 
thereon. She denied the legal right of the school 
board to make such a demand upon her time and 
energies. .She was promptly suspended and the 
case was at last passed upon as stated above. 





0--0-@-0 
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OSLER’S JOKE. 


Professor Osler, who retires from the head of 
the medical department at Johns Hopkins to ac- 
cept a professorship at Oxford, England, is by 
general consent one of the most scholarly and sane 
men in medical science in the new world. Appar- 
ently his wisdom is better than his wit; he is a 
heavy weight and unused to the lighter vein. Ina 
farewell at Johns Hopkins he cracked a joke to the 
effect that a man reached the limit of usefulness at 
fortv and should be chloroformed at sixty. As a 
result one poor fellow on his fortieth birthday com- 
mitted suicide and another on his sixtieth, and they 
may never know that it was just a joke and sane 
men may be useful after forty, and there is no occa- 
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sion for all men to be chloroformed at sixty. Just 
why Osler joked on the subject on the threshold 
of life in England is not known. It will be danger- 
ous for him to joke there. If Americans cannot 
see his jokes, what will happen over there! If this 
was a sample farewell what will his welcome be? 
—__—__---——-0- © -@-@-e---e-— 


How will this do for a description of President 
Roosevelt: “A man of great abilities, acquirements, 
experience, who will unmask his mind, unbutton 
his brains, and pour forth in careless and pic- 
turesque phrase all the results of his studies and 
observations, his knowledge of men, books, and 
nature.” But it was written by Lord Beaconsfield 
before Mr. Roosevelt wore long trousers. 


A bill to regulate football has passed the South 
Dakota House. It disqualifies any plaver who in- 
jures another and makes it a misdemeanor for a 
player to enter another game for ten days from the 
date of disqualification. It prohibits the entrance 
of students into state institutions with only a part 
of the course of study. 


In the seventh grade in Elmira the pupils work 
out, or work up, their own monograms, and the 
artistic effect is delightful. In no other wav are 
the artistic ingenuity, skill, and taste so well devel- 
oped with so little effort on the part of the teacher. 


The hospitality of the Milwaukee Press Club in 
its new and delightfully appointed rooms was ex- 
tended to the educational press, officers of the asso- 
ciation, and others, in royal fashion, under the guid- 
ance of S. Y. Gillan, editor and lecturer. 


Dr. A. S. Downing, New York, savs: “Any four- 
vear high school curriculum is a killing course, not 
only for the hoy or girl who takes it, but for the 
teacher.” 


\ wide-awake Boston daily has said a lot of 
things that are not soabout Elizabeth, N. J., 
teachers’ skirts. 


Saginaw gives high school pupils credit for music 
instruction and practice out of school. 


Dr. W. R. Harper has made a great fight for life. 
His life is worth it. 


One million dollars more for New 


play-grounds. 


York city 


The schools do a deal of good, but they cannot 


do everything. 


President Roosevelt was an enthusiastic frater- 


nity man. 
Religion is for ourselves 
fellow. 
kXussia is the worst scared government on earth. 
The real lener is not so bad as the symbolized. 
The college strike is small business. 
“Maxwellian” is the latest. 
Watch for first spring life. 
A frown reflects the liver. 


Can you trust a trust? 


and not for the other 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Another great battle or series of battles has been 
in progress during the week in Manchuria. In- 
deed, the first collision occurred as far back as 
February 19. Reports of the results are fragmen- 
tary and confusing as might be expected of a battle 
extending over 100 miles of fighting line and pro- 
tracted through many days. The affair presents 
the aspect of a gigantic turning movement on the 
part of Marshal Oyama, intended to force General 
Kuropatkin to abandon Mukden as~he did Liao- 
yang, at the risk of finding his retreat northward 
cut off. The Japanese have fought with their usual 
fanatical bravery, and the death roll on both sides 
is likely to reach appalling dimensions. The Japan- 
ese drove the Russians out of Tsinkethchen, rolled 
them back from Ta pass. and after a desperate 
night battle seized the railway bridge across the 
Sha river. These positions are all south or south- 
east of Mukden. 

* * * 


The course of the United States Senate in ac- 
quitting Judge Swayne on all of the twelve articles 
of impeachment presented by the House can hardly 
have surprised any one who has watched the case. 
There was strong and well-grounded opposition in 
the House to the impeachment proceedings, and 
the charges when formulated were not of a charac- 
ter to justify the description of high crimes and 
misdemeanors. That a judge rides sometimes upon 
a railway pass, that he charges for constructive ex- 
penses of travel to the limit allowed by law instead 
of his actual expenditures, that he is occasionally 
irascible and sometimes seemingly arbitrary in his 
decisions,—all this may be true without constitut- 
ing adequate ground for what should be so solemn 
and impressive a proceeding as impeachment for 
high crimes. There seems to have been more of 
personal antipathy than of outraged justice back 
of this prosecution. 





~ * * 


The death of the venerable ex-Governor Bout- 
well of Massachusetts removes one of the few sur- 
vivors of the ante-bellum period in public life, for 
it was more than half a century ago that Mr. Bout- 
well held the office the title of which clung to him 
to the last, notwithstanding that he was commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, representatiye and sena- 
tor in Congress, and secretary of the treasury after 
he was governor, and the later titles usually dis- 
place the earlier. He was one of the founders of 
the Republican party in 1854, and he acted with 
that party most of his life, although of late years he 
parted company with it because of his opposition 
to its policy regarding the dependencies. He had 
been since 1900 the president and the most con- 
spicuous representative of the anti-imperialist 
league, but sharp as were the differences between 
him and his former political associates, the latter 
never lost their respect for him. 

* * * 

The conflicting reports which were cabled with 
reference to the decision of the North Sea commis- 
sion of inquiry, just before the official announce- 
ment, are easily explained by the announcement 
itself. It was at first reported that the decision 
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was in favor of Russia, then that it was in favor of 
England, and there was ground for both reports as 
the decision was actually a compromise and cal- 
culated to give some consolation to . both parties. 
As regards the presence of torpedo boats among 
the trawlers or in their vicinity, the commission, 
the Russian member alone dissenting, is clear that 
there were none, and accordingly decides that the 
Russian admiral was not justified in firing upon 
the fishing boats. But it finds that there was 
special reason for his anxiety in the fact that the 
commander of a disabled Russian transport had 
signaled to the admiral that he had been attacked 
by torpedo craft. The commission also finds that 
the admiral’s precautionary orders were fully jus- 
tified by war conditions, and it expressly exoner- 
ates him from all imputations on his gallantry or 
his humanity. 
* * * 

The chief value of this decision is that it vindi- 
cates the usefulness of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes,—even those of an 
acute character. Public sentiment in England was 
almost frenzied with excitement when the firing 
upon the North Sea trawlers occurred; and even 
grave and ordinarily responsible organs of public 
thought were clamorous for vengeance. If the 
British ministry had lost its head, as the Russian 
admiral clearly lost his, there would have been 
war between the two countries within a week. 
But, at the risk of incurring temporary odium at 
home, the government felt its way cautiously, and 
without derogating anything from the national 
dignity made it possible for Russia to offer apolo- 
gies, and to make promise of reparation: The 
processes of arbitration have made it plain that, 
though the Russian admiral was to blame, he was 
not to blame in the way or to the extent which 
Englishmen were inclined to believe. Now the de- 
cision of the commission is received with relief in 
both countries. Surely, this is better than war. 

* a a 

The Czar published, March 3, a manifesto calling 
on the country to rally around the throne in de- 
fense of the empire from its internal enemies, and 
followed this immediately with a rescript in which 
he promised to convene the worthiest men elected 
by the people to participate in the consideration 
of executive measures. The concession is so 
guarded by references to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, the multiplicity of races, and 
in certain parts of the country the weak develop- 
ment of citizenship, that it is not at once apparent 
how far the Czar means to go in the institution of 
reforms. It-is possible that the rescript expresses 
a certain confusion existing in his own mind. To 
introduce even a semblance of popular administra- 
tion or initiative “while preserving absolutely the 
immutability of the fundamental laws of the em- 
pire” is a problem which might well puzzle the 
Czar himself; but that is the indicated scope of the 
proposed reforms. 

* * * 

Disturbances of various sorts multiply in Russia. 
Strikes have broken out anew at St. Petersburg 
and have extended to the employees in govern- 
ment establishments. Over a considerable part of 
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the empire, especially in the south, railway travel 
and telegraphic communication have been inter- 
rupted for days. In the Caucasus, and at Batum in 
particular, the risings of workmen have assumed 
the proportions of an organized revolt attended 
even by an attempt to organize revolutionary gov- 
ernments. At Warsaw and elsewhere in Poland 
there have been strikes, mobs, rioting, and acts of 
savage repression on the part of the government. 
These agitations are in part industrial and in part 
political, but there seems no doubt that they are 
fomented by revolutionary agents, who are busy 
also in spreading sedition among the peasants and 
inducing them to look for a speedy distribution of 
lands, which has long been a dream with them. 
* * * 

There is an interesting fight between a state and 
a great corporation in progress in Kansas. Dis- 
satisfied with pending measures aimed at its busi- 
ness in that state, the Standard Oil Company last 
month issued a-general order stopping its work and 
terminating the buying of oil in Kansas. The legis- 
lature has responded with several new laws. One 
of them provides for the opening of a branch peni- 
tentiary in the heart of the oil country, and the 
working of a refinery by convict labor. A second 
declares pipe lines common carriers, the effect of 
which, it enforced, will’ be to allow any one to 
dump his oil into the Standard’s pipe line any- 
where and take out an equal amount farther along 
the course. ‘The third is a drastic law against dis- 
criminations in rates. The corporation will contest 
the constitutionality of the first two measures with 
all its strength. 
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minus of the Trans-Siberian railway, she is the 
natural depot for the goods that are shipped w-s 
ward on that great system, and the distributing 
point to all the centres west, north. and south of 
her, 

She has a population of over a million, sharply 
divided into classes, of nobles, officials, middle 
class, and working class. The middle class—made 
up largely of manufacturers and merchants—ho!d 
the balance of power in municipal affairs. But the 
red-shirted working-men and plainly-dressed work- 
ing-women are the most picturesque sight in her 
narrow and winding streets. Moscow is the great 
est manufacturing city in Russia, and the tens of 
thousands of factory operatives threading their wa) 
home from work, or in the early night sipping their 
tea or vodka in the restaurants, form a picture that 
the tourist rarely forgets. 

The great cotton mills are quite worthy of a place 
in our Fall River or Lowell. Most of the raw cot- 
ton comes to them from mid-Asia, and soon that 
section is expected to fully supply them. Cotton 
fabrics are extensively used in Russia, and Moscow 
practically supplies them all. There are also ex- 
tensive silk mills, the raw silk being brought from 
China, and from countries about the Mediterranean. 
One of the largest trade features is that of Siberian 
furs. Nowhere else in Europe can one find more, 
or more beautiful, pelts than in her furrier shops. 

The city has very distinct sections, one given up 
entirely to the nobility, another to merchants, and 
another to the peasants. The palaces are stately 
and gorgeous. In the old Muscovite quarter the 
houses are painted in brightest colors, and orna- 
mented with carved woodwork. These all have 
balconies where on summer nights young bloods, 
military officers, and merchants visiting the city 
drink champagne, and listen to the music of the 
“balalaika” or accordeon. 

The streets are a study. They are usually nar- 
row and crooked, and paved with cobble stones 
about the size of a man’s fist. 
deafening noise. 


The vehicles make a 
Images are everywhere. Shop- 
keepers not only have their name on the signs, but 
also pictures of what they sell, because so few 
among the masses of the people can read. The 
streets are named officially, but the houses are not 
numbered. The policeman or drosky-driver (cab- 
man) is indispensable to help one find the house he 


seeks. Electric lights are scarce—-for Moscow is 
conservative concerning electricity—gas lamps 
more numerous, but petroleum lights are every- 


where. There is one section where there seems to 
be nothing but boulevards with avenues of young 
trees, and here are the enormous barracks and 
gloomy-looking institutions of learning. At certain 
hours these boulevards are crowded with students, 
for thousands attend the famous university. There 
are many fine restaurants, the Hermitage Traktir 
being to Moscow what Delmonico’s was to New 
York. Inthe Traktir wealthy and ostentatious 
merchants have been known to spend 200 roubles 
($100) on a dinner for two, and tip the waiter with 
a couple of twenty rouble notes. Many merchants 
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can afford such extravagance, for they are the 
wealthiest of their class in all Russia. 

“A magnificent white railway station, with ‘God 
save the Tsar’ in gas letters over the portal, is where 
the great Siberian train starts from for Vladivo tok 
and Port Arthur,” writes Henry Norman. No, not 
for “Port Arthur” now, as it is not at present a 
Russian terminus. The “train de luxe” starts once 
a week only, always on Saturday evening. This 
train has sleeping and buffet coaches. 

Moscow. is a centre and authority in religion. 
She has 450 churches, many of them beautiful in 
the extreme. The little Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion is where the Czar crowns himself. It is the 
richest little shrine in the world. The Cathedral of 
the Archangel Michaei is where the dust of the 
Romanofts lay in sacred keeping, until Peter the 
Great changed the burial-place for sovereign clay 
to the city by the Neva. The Cathedral of St. Basil 
the Beatified dates from the 16th century, and is 
exquisitely beautiful; yet Napoleon was contemp- 
tible enough to stable his cavalry horses in it on his 
rather brief and eventful stay in Moscow in 1812. 
But it would require a small volume merely to 
give the names of the churches and monasteries of 
“Holy Moscow.” 

The Kremlin is the sight of sights. A recent 
American visitor says: “The Kremlin is Moscow; 
the remaining forty-nine fiftieths of the city do not 
count.” Kremlin probably means “fortress,” and 
it was evidently constructed for defence. It is vir- 
tually a low hill of a hundred acres in extent en- 
closed by massive walls of pink brick, the enclosure 
being in the form of an isosceles triangle. . The 
walls have immense watch-towers here and there, 
and are pierced by five gates. One of these gates 
is called “The Gate of the Redeemer,” so named 
because of an ikon—or picture—over it that is sup- 
posed to work miracles. Any one passing through 
this gate must remove his hat, or it will be uncere- 
moniously knocked off for him. 

Within the walls of the Kremlin are palaces, 
cathedrals, an arsenal, and monuments of an im- 
posing nature. “It is remarkable for two things,” 
says a recent wit, “a cannon that never was fired, 
and a bell that never was tolled.” In the post of 
honor among hundreds of bronze cannon—some of 
which are the 365 that Napoleon left behind him 
when he retreated from Moscow—-is the monster 
Cannon” that has an 18-inch bore and 
weighs forty tons. Not far away is the colossal 
bell, weighing 200 tons, that fell when being Roisted 
to the belfry, and had a piece weighing eleven tons 
broken out of its rim, rendering it useless. 

In one of Browning’s poems are these lines :— 
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“Over the Kremlin’s pavement bright 
With serpentine and svenite.” 


It was over this famous pavement that Sergius was 
driving a few mornings since, when the bomb from 
the hand of an assassin removed him from all things 
terrestrial. 

Moscow has had a thrilling history. She has 
been consumed by fire a dozen times, now by Mon- 
gol hordes fresh from the eastern steppes, and then 
by Polish battalions in their fateful struggle with 
the Muscovite. And in Napoleon’s day, her citi- 
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zens fired it with their own torches, to disappoint 


the daring Frenchman’s dream of conquest. Revo- - 


lutions have occurred, and with most sanguinary 
results. Her students have rent the air with wild- 
est cries for reform. Some of her bravest citizens 
have been sent over the road to Siberian exile. 
But out of it all she has come chastened, but never 
destroyed ; and to-day is the wealthiest, busiest, and 
most progressive city in all the Czar’s domain. 


— ————_ +0 -0- 0-9-9. _______—- 
STATUS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


School superintendence being the settled policy of the 
state, the relations of the superintendent to the public 
school system, as to authority and service, should have 
some definite status. The intelligent, tactful superin- 
tendent has been making for himself a relation to the 
public, the school committee, teachers, and pupils. 

It has been the Massachusetts way, educationally, to 
wait for public opinion to manifest a realization of the 
“fitness of things,” then to take legislative action to “fix 
things.” Has not that time arrived? 

G. T. Fletcher, 
Agent State Board of, Education. 
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FUNNY THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED IN 
SCHOOLROOMS. 


PRECISELY. 
An overgrown girl of ten years in my school read, 
“S-i-n, sin.” 
“What is sin?’’ I asked. 
The answer was ready instantly: “It’s to do a mean 
trick.” 


Mukwonago, Wis. IL. A. Clark. 


AN INCOMPLETE RETURN. 


Years ago, when I was a little ¢'rl at school one day, 
Inez Hinkle borrowed my slate and pencil. After a while 
she came hack to me and said: ‘“Here’s yer slate; I 
swallered yer pencil.” 

Litchfield, Conn. M. A. Hutchins. 


A CHEERFUL WISH. 

A teecher received an excuse for lateness, on a recent 
day, which read as follows:— 

“Dear Miss B——.: Please excuse Jessie, as she fell in 
the mud. Hoping you will do the same, 

“Yours truly, 
“Mrs, S—.”’ 

New York City. B. W. Reynolds. 
WHY NOT? 

A teacher teld me this:— 

She was putting Christmas mottoes on the blackboards. 
She had three boards. On one she put, “Glory to God 
in the highest.” On ancther, “Peace cn earth, good will 
to men.” 

She hardly knew what to put cn the other, and she 
asked the children for suggestions. 

One little girl rafsed her hand. The teacher asked her 
what she thought best to use. The little girl answered: 
“Peace on earth, good will to women.” 

Birch Run, Mich. Brent Walker. 


HIS PASSION FOR COMPLETENESS. 

The physiology cless was reciting, and the children had 
been naming the uses of the bones. That part of the les- 
son had been left, however, and a new subject taken up, 
when 2 littie boy in the back of the house put up his 
hand and shoeck it vigorously. 

The teacher turned her attention to him and he said: 
“I know another use cf the bones.” 
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“Well, what is it, Charles, that we have neglected to 
name?” ; 
“Thev are used to make fertilizer.” 
A Pensylvania Endeavorer. 


READY FOR THE WORST. 

My early education was obtained in the country dis- 
trict school. The schoolhouse was warmed by a box- 
stove, which stood on a brick platform in such a way that 
its logs were constantly slipping from under it, and the 
monotony of school life was often broken by the stove’s 
tumbling cvecr. 

A little seven-year-old girl in the school had been an 
atreniive listener while the teacher drilled the fifth- 
reader class on that ‘part of Patrick Henry’s famous 
speech which contains the passage: “The war is inevi- 
ta>le—ard let it come. 1 repeat it, sir, let it come!” 

ne day, curing the noon recess, the cry arose, “The 
stove is coming down,” _ os 

The little seven-year-old amused the school by ex- 
claiming, with an oratorical eloquence that Patrick 
Herry himself might have envied, “Let it come! I re- 
peat it, sir, let it come!” 

Tacoma, Wash. Lillian I. Greene. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN PENNSYLVANJA.—(IL) 


Fallowfteld, township, for Lancelot Fallowfield, one of 
first purchasers of the land from William Penn, 

Fallston, borough, from falls in Reaver River. 

Farrandsville, village, laid out by and named for Wil- 
liam P. Farrand. 

Fermanagt, township, for county in Ireland. 

Findley, township, for Governor William Findley. 

Fortyfort, borough, from an old fort of Revolutionary 
days. 

Foxbure, village, for H. M. Fox, original proprietor. 

Frackville, borough, for Daniel Frack. 

Frankstown, village, for Stephen Franks, German 
trader. : , 

Freemansburg, borough, for Jacob Freeman. 

Fulton, county, for Robert Fulton. 

Gallitzin, borough, for its founder, Prince Demetrius 
Augustine Gallitzin. 

Garrett, borough, for John W. Garrett, president of 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

Gettysburg, borough, fer James Gettys, who laid iit out. 

Gilberton, borough, for John Gilbert, who owned coal 
mines there. 

Girard, borough; Girardville, borough, for Stephen 
Girard, at one time wealth’est man in United States. 

Gratz, borough, from Prussian town. 

Great Bend, berough, from bend in river at this pint. 

Greene, county, for General Nathaniel Greene. 

Hallstead, borough, for William F. Hallstead, general 
manager of Delaware, Lacxawannma and Western railway, 

Hermer, township, for General Harmer Denny. 

Harmony, borough, to indicate principle of the o:gan- 
ization. ‘ 

Harrisburg, city, for John Harris, original propr:etor. 

Hatboro, borough, for numerous hat factories there. 

Haverford, town, for town in Wales. 

Hazelton, city, from great abundance of hazel bushes. 

Hellertown, borough, for family of early settlers. 

Hockendacna, stream, “searching for land.” 

Hollidayshurg, borough, for first settlers. 

Honesdale, horough, for Philip Dale. 

Hookstown, borough, for Matthias Hook. 

Hoppeny, creek, “where the wild potato grows.” 

Hosensack, creek, German word, “breeches-pocket,” 
©o called by hunter, who became bewildered in its valley. 

Hosensack, village, from creek. 

Houtzdale, borough, for Dr. Hontz, 
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Hummelstown, borough, for Frederick Hummel, by 
whom it was laid out. 

Huntingdon, county, for town 
Selena, ccuntess of Huntingdon. 

Initiana, county, from general 
tribes. 

Jeddo, borough, for capital of Japan, 
Tokyo. 

Jenkintown, borough, for William Jenkins. 

Johnstown, city and borough, for early settlers, Joseph 
Jahns, or Yahns. 

Juniata, county, river, borough, and township: Juniata- 
ville, village, “They stay long,” or “At the great bend.” 

Kaolin, village, because of large depos:t of kaclin. 

Kaska, village, ‘““wonderful land river.’ 

Kennett Square, borough, for village in England. 

Kilbuck, town, for chief of Delaware Indians. 

Kinzua, village, from river, “they gobble,” on ac- 
count of wild turkeys, whic h frequent banks. 

Kishacoquillas, creek and village, for 
“snakes dre already in their dens.” 

Kiskinimnibas, township, “make daylighi.” 

Kittanning, horough, village, “greatest river.’ 

Knoxville, borough fer Chief Just'ce John Knox 

Kutztown, borough, for George Kutz, 
town. 

Lackawanna, county and river, “stream that forks.” 

Lackawannock, mountain and township, named from 
Lackawanna River, with a suffix signifying “at the river 
fork.” 

Lackawaxen, township, as confluence of the 
wanna and Delaware, ‘“‘where the roads fork.’’ 

Laflin, borough, probably for Laflin, cf firm of Laflin « 
Rand, powder manufacturers. 
Lampeter, village, for town in Wales. 
Laneaster, county and city, from county in England. 
Landisburg, borough, for James Landis, its founder. 





in state, named for 


appellation of Indian 


old name of 


Indian chief 


? 


who laid out 


Lacka- 


Lanesboro, borough, for Martin Lane. ‘ 
Langhorne, horough; Langhorne Manor, horough, for 
Jeremiah T.anghorne. 4 


Laporte, borough, for French family, who were large 
landholders. 
Latrobe, borough, for Benjamin H. Latrobe, Jr. 
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Lausanne, township, from town in Switzerland. 

Lawrence, county, for James Lawrence, captain in 
battle with British on Lake Erie. 

Leboeuf, township, from creek which was s0 named by 
French on account of number of buffalo found upon its 


“banks. 


Leechburg, borough, for David Leech 

Lehigh, river and county: Lehighton, borough, 
named by Delaware Indians Lechauwekink, “where there 
are forks.” Present name a éorruption. 

Lenape, village original name of 
“original cr first people.” 

Le Raysville, borough, 
large land owner. 

Lewisherry, borough, for Lewis family, of which Dr 
Ellis Lewis was member. 

Ligonier, borough, for Sir John Ligonier. 

Litit7, borough, from barony of Lititz in Bohemia. 

Little Beaver, stream, translation of 
Taugamochke. 

Lock Haven, city, because of two locks and safe harbor 
near it. 

Loretto, borough, from city in Italy. 

Lovalhanna, stream and township, corruption of 
dian Laweel-hanna, ‘middle stream.” 


Delaware. Indians, 


for Vincent Le Ray, son cf 


Indian name, 


In- 


Loyalsock, branch of river and township, corruption of 
Indian Lawi-saquik, ““midcle creek.” 

Luthersbureg, village, for W. H. Luther, old resident. 

Luzerne, county borough, for Chevalier della 
Luzerne, former minister from France to United States. 

Lycoming, branch of Susquehanna, county and town, 
“sandy stream.”’ 

Lykens, hcrough, corruption of name of man for whom 
it was named, Andrew Lycan. 

McConnellsburg, borough, for its founder. 

McConnellstown, village, for its founder. 

McKean, county, for Governor Thomas McKean 
one of signers of Declaration of Independence. 

McKeesport, city, for David McKee, who once owned 
ferry there. 

Macungie, borough, “feeding place of bears.” 

Mahanoy City, borough, corruption of Indian, Mahoni, 
a “lick.” 


and 


and 
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BOOK TABLE. 

THE PHONIC WORD LIST. A complete list of all the 
monosyllabic words, phonograms, and syllabic ele- 
ments of the English laiguage. By Sarah F. Bucke- 
lew and Margaret W. Lewis. Price, 30 cents. 

THE STENOGRAPHIC WORD LIST. For lessons 
based on the Isaac Pitman system of phonic shori- 
hand. By Sarah F. Buckelew and Margaret W. 
Lewis. Price, 60 cents. = 

New York: Richardson, Smith & Co. and Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. 

In the educational world to-day it is generally con- 
ceded that the study of phonics should begin early in 
childhood. It is also well known that nothing ejuals 
this drill in Americanizing the tongue of the children 
and adults of cther nationalities; for by this phonic dr.ll 
the ear is rendered acute to detect the elementary sounds 
of words, while the organs of speech hecome fiexible and 
produce these sounds correctly. All are not agreed as to 
how much of phonics should be injected into the reading 
lesson, but all agree that the children must be skilfully 
and patiently drilled in all that goes to make articula- 
tion, enunciation, and pronunciation worthy the schocls 
that ought to be the best in the world.” ‘These two books 
are the masterpieces in phonic work in schcol or out. 


GIBSON’S FAVORED SONGS. By Thomas L. Gibson. 
Ebensburg, Pa.:. Published by the author. Cloth. 
100 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

I nave never known a better leader of music in a 
teachers’ institute than Mr. Gihson, and his success is in 
part due to the noble sentiment of the words and sup-r») 
power of the music that he uses, and they are in this 
book, in which are grouped the popular masterpieces. 
DICKENS’ TALE OF TWO CITIES. Edited bv Mar- 

garet Coult, teacher in Newark high sc°ool. New 

York University Publishing Company. Paper. 288 

pp. Price, 20 cents. 

A repreduction of Dickens’ thrilling story for the 
“Standard Literature Series.” It need not be added that 
this was one of Dickens’ best sustained works, and h°s 
secured a permanent and prominent place in Enelish lit- 
erature. The editor’s notes do not strike us as foreeful; 
but the introduction is very valuab'e, giving in a bret 
compass but thoroughly lucid manner the leading events 
in and causes of the French Revolution. 
MARGUERITTE’S STRASBOURG. Edited and anno- 

tated by Professor Oscar Kuhns of Weslevan Univer- 

sitv. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 238 pp. 

Price, 35 cents. . 

The two brothers,*Paul and Victor Margueritte, were 
sons of a distinguished French general who fell at the 
‘ttle of Sedan. Urged by filial as well as patriotic m 
tives, they have given the story of the Franco-Russia1 
var. and in a manner that has won them popularity in 
their own land. One of the best things they wrote was 
of the siege and capture of Strasbourg. This Professor 
Kuhns presents us in this volume, with the purpsse cf 
furnishing the student of French with a sample of his- 
tory-writing that differs in many respects from the c"s- 
tomary French text-hbooks. About eighty pages are de- 
voted to incisive and careful annotations and an ex- 

tended vocabulary. 





MURRAY'S SMALL CLASSICAL ATLAS. Edited bv 
G. B. Grundy, D. Litt., Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Erg. 91 Fifth avenue, New York: Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press. (9%x1414.) 

This admirable book is adequate for all school use in 
classical studies, and at the same time all needless ma- 
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physiology. In this revised edition the facts about 
anatomy and physiology are so arranged that the pupils 
may understand the simple laws of health, and apply 
them to their daily living. The chapters on narcotics 
and stimulants are arranged to comply with the laws of 
those states which reqnire the study of the effect of 
* on the human system. 

The illustrations are numerous and add materially to 
the value of the book. As a text-book for the grades this 
revised edition will prove of great. value, 


STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. -Arranged by H. A. 
Guerber. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Boards. 32 pp. 
Price, 18 cents. 

This pretty little‘story is given in English, and is de- 
signed to be translated by students into French. The 
author makes the suggestion that it he translated by the 
class at sight first, and afterwards be written from mem- 
ory as an exercise. A French-English vocabulary is 
added to the text. 


-_—- 


LABORATORY DIRECTIONS IN BACTBRIOLOWY. 
By Professor Veranus A. Moore, B. S., of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 150 pp. Price, 
$1; postage, 5 cents, _ 

In these days whén bacteria are blamed for nearly 
every mundane ill, and in all probability very justly so, 
it is eminently requisite that science students should be 
carefully posted on this subject. Professor Moore is an 
expert in this line of research, and. a work from him 
must be considered. He has planned this*work chiefly 
for beginners in this study, and approaches the theme 
from the laboratory side. It is an able work, and we 
surmise will not be confined to use merely by beginners. 


An appendix deals with “Animal Inoculation,” ‘‘Culti--~ 


vation of the Bacterium,” and several other topics of a 
Kindred nature. 


INFANT SCHOOLS: THEIR HISTORY AND THBORY. 
By David Salmon and Winifred Hindshaw. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 325 pp. P=... 

An accomplished, scholarly, experienced primary su- 
pervisor wrote me the other day that her professional 
literary luxury this seasonis the reading and re-reading 
of Salmon’s “Infant Schools.” No one familiar with the 
Look as presented by Winifred Hindshaw will wonder at 
this testimony. David Salmon is a master in a sense 
that no other modern educational writer is. This isa 
book whose use by American students of education, 
teachers, and reading circles should be skilfully and even 
officially promoted. It has an air of scholastic dignity, a 
masterful swing of thought and experience such as are 
needed by our educators, little and big, just now. Au- 
thor and translator know how to say the right thing in 
the right way and at the right time. The book is his- 
terical, biographical, inspirational—the three in one. 





——————_ 
REPORTS RECEIVED. 
Jamestown, N. Y.-—Boston, Mass.~— New Haven, Conn.——Butte, 
Montana.——Georgia.—Newport, R. 1.— West Virginia.—— Bloom- 
field, N. J. Allegheny County, Pa.—Wheeling, W. Va.— Ludlow, 





Mass.——Department of Indian Schools.— Oak lark, Ill ——Burling- 
ton, Ia. 


CATALOGS RECEIVED. 


New Hampshire State Normal School.——Boston University.——New 
Jersey State Normal School._—Western Reserve University.——Yale 
University.— Montana State Normal College.—— State Normal School 
Valley City, No. Dak.——Bryn Mawr College.——Michigan Coll of 
Mines.—— Winthrop College.——Cornell University.——Tufts College. 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture.—— Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology.——Dartmouth College.——New York University. 
——Colby University.——University of Maine. 








terial, interesting though it may 





be to the curious and the spec- 
ialists, has been skilfully elimi- 
nated. There is by far the most 
for the money to be found i} 
any classical atlas, and there is 
everything that is needed. 


HOW TO KEEP WELI. A 
text-book of physiology and 
hygiene for the lower grades 
of school. By A. F. Blaisdell, 
M. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


‘Reflecting 


on Lantern 


Price list. 45 cents. for showi on the screen, photos, engravings, sketclies, colored prints, flowers, specimens, mechanical 


This new edition of “How to 
Keep Well” has been brought 
out by the publishers to bring 
the book into harmony with the 
latest ideas in regard to teaching 


models, such as the works of a watch, the dial of a galvanometer, etc., all brilliantly lighted in natura/ colors. 
Cuts in books may be shown without injury to the book. The outfit is arranged to show both opaque objects 
and lantern slides, and the change from one to the other may be made instantly. Attachable to any electric 
magic lantern. Send for circular and list of Educational Lantern slides. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Department 31, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford'’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


March 10: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. President, W. 


Scott Ward, Athol; secretary, C. E. 
Brockway, West Springfield. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-123: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania 
Educational Association, Reading. 

September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 


State 


gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 


Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE 


Representative Thompson of Orono 
has presented in the Maine Houce of 
Representatives a detailed statement 
of all the salaries paid at the Univer- 
sity of Maine together with the num- 
ber of students up to Janvary 4, 1905, 
made by Henry Lord, president of the 


board of trustees. The scale of sal- ° 


aries at the university is as follows: 
Professors, $1,500 to $1,800: assistant 
professors, $1,200; instructors, $600 to 
$1,000; tutor, $500; assistant tutor, 
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$250. Some of the employees are also 
employees in the experiment station 
and receive only part of their pay 
from the college treasury. The presi- 
dent, salary of $3,085.63, has the use of 
an unfurnished house with heat and 
light and pays personally certain 
commencement and other college en- 
tertainment expenses. The total 
amount of salaries paid is about $60,- 
000 per annum, The total number of 
students in the university, January 4, 
1905, was 554. The total number 


from Maine, 462: total from other 
states, ninety-two; students from 
Massachusetts, fifty-three; New 


Hampshire, eight; Connecticut, three; 
Rhode Island, three; Georgia, one; 
New Brunswick, two; Quebec, two; 
and New York, one. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Cambridge is 236th in the state in 
school expenses to population, 
twenty-eighth among thirty-three 
cities in proportion to valuation, 
forty-second in the state in amount 
expended per pupil. 

BOSTON. The committee on edu- 
cation of the Legislature has reported 
adversely on the bills for teaching 
music in the public schools, and for 
state supervision of instruction in 
music in the public schools. The 
same committee has reported a bill to 
allow the Simmons Female College of 
Boston to confer degrees. 


CHELSEA. A _ parents’ meeting 
has been organized. About four hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen were 
present at the first meeting, and all 
showed a lively interest in the ad- 
dresses. The meeting was held un- 
der the direction of the Woman's 
Club Sociological committee, and Mrs. 
Jennie M. Bell of that committee pre- 
sided. The meeting was, of course, 
sanctioned by the school committee, 
and the school department was repre- 
sented by Superintendent Benjamin 
C. Gregory and other officials. Mr. 
Gregory briefly outlined the plan of 
the proposed series of meetings, say- 
ing that the object is to give the par- 
ents an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the teachers under 
whose care their children are placed 
and also to give the parents an idea 
of the work which is being done and 
the methods employed. It is pro- 
posed to have similar meetings held 
occasionally in other schools of the 
city. Another feature of the gather- 
ings is to be a half-hour of social in- 
tercourse. 

SOMERVILLE. George L. Baxter 
of the Latin school has been principal 
for thirty-eight years, and on March 
4, at Young’s hotel in Boston, 177 of 
the leading citizens gave a banque: 
to Principal Baxter and three other 
city officials who have been in ser- 


vice since the organization of the 
city in 1872 The tributes to Mr. 
Baxter were from all classes of 
citizens and from_ distinguished 


graduates in official and professional 
life. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. A conference on 
rural progress will take place in the 
halls of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 22 and 23. Ar- 
rangements have been made for an 
address in the opening session by 
Hon. George H. Utter, governor 
The country church 


of the state. 








question will be discussed by 
Rev. W. F. English of Eagt 
Windsor, Conn. There will also 
be an address by Dr. Josiah ‘Strong, 
president of the American Institute 
for social service. He has long had 
an interest in the church question 
and is a vigorous speaker. 

Hon. W. M. Hays, the newly ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., will make 
his first appearance before a New 
England audience, speaking on the 
subject of “Education for Agricul- 
ture.” 

The practical subject of fruit-grow- 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DEPARTMENT OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Examinations for New 
State Teachers’ Certificates will be 
held at the State House, Concord, 
March 31 and Aprill. Under the law, 
candidates for District 


Hampshire 


Superintend- 
encies must be holders of permanent 
State Certificates. 


JUST OUT 
Dr. Barry’s 


“The Hygiene of the Schoolroom” 


Rev sed and Enlarged 


MYRON C. PEASE, Selling Agent 
37 Weybosset St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Select two months’ tour only $250 


My tours include British Isles, Norway, 
Swedeuw, Denmark, Belgius:, Holland, 
Germany, Kussia, spain, Austria, F rance, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 
Write for my 


SEEING EUROPE.” \2is‘cna3 


** Book of Little Tours,’’ sent free for stamp. 


PROF. F, M. TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich, 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Born April 2, 1805. Died August 4, 1875. 


‘‘T think there has been no more sympathetic writer on the subject of HANS CHRISTLAN ANDERSEN in dele 
than the late HORACE E. SCUDDER, and we feel his loss more keenly than ever when we wish to stimulate the 


public zeal on behalf of the great "Danish child Mr. Scudder appreciated so fully."— Marie L. or 
Journal of Education, February 9, 1905. 


STORIES FROM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, selected by Horace E. Scudder, in the Riverside Literature Series. 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





ing in Rhode Island will be thor- 
oughly discussed. The famous fruit- 
grower, J. H. Hale of South Glaston- 
bury, Conn., has consented to address 
the conference on Thursday. Mr. 
Hale is not only one of the largest 
fruit-growers in America, but he is 
one of the most vigorous platform 
speakers among those accustomed to 
address agricultural audiences. 

A subject of interest to all the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island is the question, 
“Shall the state increase the annual 
appropriation to the public schools of 
Rhode Island for the purpose of giv- 
ing additional aid to the country 
towns?” The discussion will be 
opened by Superintendent Allen P. 
Keith of Hast Providence. 

Much interest is already manifested 
in this conference, and a liberal at- 
tendance is assured. It wil! be one of 
the largest and best meetings of this 
kind ever held in this portion of New 
England. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The City Col- 
lege Club’s centenary celebration, be- 
gun Saturday, February 18, was 
brought to a close February 25. The 
features of the celebration were the 
reading of the eight pages of 
Palmer’s “History of the New York 
Public School,” and the commentary 
thereon by the chairman of the joint 
committee of the club and the asso- 
ciate alumni; an interesting address, 
“A Word About the Founders of the 
College and Their Aims,” informal, ii 
is true, but delivered by the Hon. 
Ferdinand Shack, ’74, whose special 
study of the records of the college in 
its early days, and of the unique 
features of the institution for twenty- 
five years has made him an authority 
on this topic. 

A set address, “Townsend Harris, 
founder of the Free Academy, and his 
work in Japan,” by Henry G. 
Schneider, ’87. The collection of 
reminiscences of public school days 
for the club historian, and the review 
of the addresses at the annual dinner 
of the associate alumni, Washington's 
birthday, and the most interesting 
topic of all, Dr. Briggs’ discussion of 
the “Brooklyn University.” Like the 
orator at the centenary, Edward M. 
Shepard, chairman of the board of 


trustees, Dr. Briggs is a resident of 
Brooklyn and favors the idea, but as 
an extension of the city college. For 
years it has been an ideal of some of 
our alumni to make the city the 
patron of a university. Just as the 
old sectarian schools have been suc- 
ceeded by the public schaols, so will 
the city eventually supersede its sec- 
tarian universities like Columbia and 
New York Universities. The educa- 
tional advantages of the Brooklyn 
Institute and L. I. Hospital Medical 
College and the other colleges whose 
consolidation Comptroller Grout pro- 
poses by a City University with 
huildings in all boroughs. The week 
of retrospect and centenary has been 
like the college seal, full of sugges- 
tions for the present, as well as con- 
fident hope and planning for the 
future. “‘Respice, Auspice, and Pro- 
spice,’ the motto of the seal of the 
college, was the watchword of the 
club, which has thereby given the 
whole body of alumni cornclusive 
proof of the wisdom of its founders 
and of the need for its continuance. 
The annual meeting of March 18 
will develop some of the well ma- 
tured plans of the club’s thinkers. 
SCHENECTADY. Arthur Marvin 
has been principal of the high school 
for seven years, during which time 
the number of pupils has increased 
threefold, the curriculum has been 
greatly improved, and the standing 
raised until it is one of the best in 
the state. He was born in Otsego 
county, New York, August 25, 1867, 
fitted for college under Dr. John G. 
Wight, now of the Wadleigh high 
¢chool, Philadelphia, and graduated 
from Yale in 1891. He has taught in 


the Galveston high school and in the 
famous Hopkins preparatory school 
for Yale in New Haven. Mr. Marvin 
is one of the leading progressive high 
school men of the state, has intro- 
duced many notable imprevements in 
the administration of the school as 
well as in methods of instruction. 
Under his leadership the old-time in- 
appropriate name of the school has 
been changed, a new, elegant, and 
ideally appointed high school build- 
ing has been erected. His plans for 
the teaching of English have had a 
far-reaching influence. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 

MUSKEGON. Muskegon has the 
distinction of having the only public 
schools in the country which are en- 
dowed. When a Mr. Heckley died he 
left $610,000 to the public schools. 
He also left $150,000 for the purchase 
of pictures and $200,000 as a fund 
with which to furnish a library. J. 
N. Frost, superintendent at Muske- 
gon, says that the public schools are 
making a strong showing in physicai 
culture. ‘We believe in physical cul- 
ture and we see effects of it. It 
makes the child stronger and corrects 
physical defects. Our football boys 
were only scored against once last 
year, and they played in the first 
games as well as in the last ones, a 
fact which we attribute to our system 
of physical culture.” 


IOWA.” 


SIGOURNEY. Superintendent Cap 
Tt. Miller has secured twenty acres of 

















WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


For the use of Kindergartners 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 


By CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. Price, 50 Cents. 
This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It repre- 
sents the effort on the part of the authors to presenta scheme of work based on children’s 
interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 
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School Boards Purchase Annually Thousands of Text-Books 


At a Cost of Thousands of Dollars to the Taxpayers 
The majority of the books are Used Daily by the scholars 


AND SOON 


BECOME 


Worn out, soiled, filthy and dilapidated 
The Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent — 


Receives the Wear, Handling and Soiling of the year, instead 
of the book itself, Strengthens and Re-enforces the Bindings, 
Fastens in loose leaves, and Mends torn leaves, THUS 

Increasing the Lives of the Books 60% to 100% 
and Lessens the Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases. 


ADOPTED BY OVER 1,650 SCHOOL BOARDS IN U. S. 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M, C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
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timber land, a large tent capable of 
seating nearly 2,000 people, and a 
large number of smaller tents, and 
when the annual teachers’ institute 
rolls around in July the teachers will 
find themselves enjoying the cool 
shade of the forest instead of the 
close streets of city life. The work of 
the institute will be done in ihe 
morning. The afternoon will be 
given over to the Chautauqua pro- 
grams, and the school children cf the 
county will furnish the entertainment 
of the evening. In this way the su- 
perintendent is of the opinion that he 
can get better work for the teachers, 
interest and entertain the city and 
country, and make the two weeks of 
the normal work a delightful outing 
for all concerned. So enthusiastic 
are the merchants of Sigouraey that 
they have donated all the tents for 
the meeting and will take charge of 
the policing of the grounds. 


S OUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


It is not generally known that Cali- 
fornia contains more college stu- 
dents in proportion to its population 
than any other state of the Union ex- 
cept Massachusetts. In fact, the 
figures given in the latest report of 
the United States commissioner of 
education indicate that California is 
pressing Massachusetts hard fcr the 
first place in the list of states. This 
is a remarkabke showing for a state 
so young and so isolated from the 
older centres of culture. But th:2 
educational history of California is 
remarkable in many ways. From its 
earliest years the state has been the 
scene of a struggle between material 
and spiritual interests. Before it was 
a state the zeal of the mission fathers 
established centres of civilization up 
and down its coast. In 1851, pion:ers 
of the Methodist denomination 
founded a college at San Jose, and 
the Roman Catholics opened Santa 
Clara College a little later. Then in 
1863, along with the shiploads of 
came Henry Durant, 
founder of the College of California, 
and first president of the University 
of California, an ardent spirit, full of 


goldseekers, 


missionary fervor and of enthsiatm 
for the higher things of life Sunset 


Magazine 





$49.90 to Pacific Coast. 

These rates, with lower rates to in- 
termediate points, are made primarily 
for colonists seeking homes in the 
West, but really available for anyone 
who desires to make.the trip and ap- 
plies from various common points in 
New England from March 1 toMay 15. 

Notwithstanding this great reduc- 
tion the tickets furnished at this rate 
permit the purchase of double berth 
in the new improved tonrist sleeping 
ears of the Canadian Pacific railway, 


which are now running  hetween 
Poston and Chicago, and Boston 


and Pacific coast, 
Traveling in a C. 
proved tourist car eliminates the 
tedious features of a long railway 
trip, while the charge for the accom- 
modations is the same as by other 
lines, i. e., $2.75 to Chicago, $9.50 to 
the coast. Write H. J. Colvin, 262 
Washington street, Boston, for frll 
particniars of any trip you may an- 
ticipate. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


FOURTH SFSSION 


without charg>. 
P. R. new im- 





Begins June 20 and closes July 28 


This school has won the reputation of being 
the best summer school for teachers in the 
country, and offers Southern teachers the best 
opportunity for improvement in scholarship, 
general culture, and professional knowledge 
and training. 

75 instructors. 130 full courses. 50 or more 
popular lectures by some of the most promi- 
nent workers and speakers of the country. 

26 registration fee covers all charges for 


tuition, lectures, and entertainments. Board 
and lodging at reasonable rates. Reduced 


railroad rates fromal!l Southern states. Foran-* 
nouncement and further information, address 
P. P. CLAXTON, Supt., Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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“YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Sess'on, Ju'y 6—August 17, 1905 
For College, Preparatory School, Normal 
School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Nearly one hundred carefully organized 

courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literature and Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Vale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


July 5— August 16. 1905 

For College and Iligh School Teach- 
ers—over 70 Courses in Languages, 
History, Art, Shops and Seiences. For 
Grade Teachers—over 20 Courses in 
Nature Work, 
Beginning German, French and. Educa- 
tion. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 


Geography, English, 


Inexpensive living. Send for circu- 


Address, 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 
Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
prominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 
Correspondence invited. Catalog and full 


lar and book of views. 





information sent upon application to 
T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 
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American Supremacy. 


The word “foreign” has always a 
certain glamour for many people, e3- 
pecially if it is conpled with anything 
pertaining to the arts or sciences, A 
curious illustration of this was shown 
not long since when one of the lead- 
ing universities of the East bought in 
Germany, at a great price, an astro- 
nomical cock, which had all kinds of 
appliances and apparatus, and wa; 
superficially a creditable piece of 
workmanship, its only fault being 
that it would not keep time. The 
writer saw it not long since on a 
tripod in an American factory, where 
it had been sent to be treated. A 
clock of this kind of better workman- 


ship and absolute accuracy could 
have been bought for much le:s 
money in the American factory. Still 


more curious is an instance connected 
with the apparatus for producing X- 
rays. The most approved apparatus 
was invented and perfected by Queen 
& Co. of 1010 Chestnut street, Phila- 


delphia. One of the machines drifted 
across to Germany, was “pirated”’ 
there, and American people—even 
Philadelphia people—have been send- 
ing to Germany and paying a great 
price for an inferior machine, the 
finished original of which was 
invented and patented at their 
very doors. Law suits are now in 


progress, and the fcreign firrs will 
doubtless be brought to book, but the 
instance illustrates the fallacy of 
many foreign products. 

It is safe to say that in no country 
in the world is there as fine work 
done with the metals and with glass, 
particularly in the manufacture of 
scientific instruments, asin America. 
By no firm in the world are so many 
scientific instruments made, as by 
Queen & Co. of Philadelphia. 
The instruments they make cover the 
whole field of scientific apparatus. 
Everything is designed and worked 
out in their own laboratories, and 
made in one of their four great fac- 
tories. This applies even to the 
grinding of the lenses for optical in- 
struments, for photometric work, 
which calls for absolutely flat sur- 
faces, the manufacture of X-ray 
tubes, bulbs, and apparatus for pro- 
ducing a complete vacuum. ‘To such 
a point was this carried that the ex- 
hausting mercury pumps for making 
a perfect vacuum being found inade- 
quate, Queen & Co. made their own. 

It is doubtful if a body of scien- 
tists, the most accomplished and the 
most exacting, could visit their store 
and not find all the apparatus with 
which they were familiar. One who 
makes the exhaustive statement that 
he has visited every place of the kind 
in the world says that there is no 
place which can even approximate 
this in completeness of detail and 
stock. There is an optical depart- 
ment with about 125,000 prescriptions 
filled, the house being the first in 
America to make glasses from oct- 


lists’ prescriptions, and the first to 
make oculists’ trial lenses. In the 
mathematical and engineering de- 
nartment coNeges, institutes, and 
high schools, are furnished -with 
drawing instruments and material 

r their tec hnical courses, and in 
the draughting rooms of large mann 
facturing companies where accuracy 


ind fine instruments are require d will 
Amon: the 
the pas year has 
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been the furnishing to the United 
States government, the German goy- 
ernment, and the Japanese govern- 
ment, sets of the celebrated Ourdan 
engraving machines, by means of 
which charts of various coasts, bays,- 
and sounds are engraved. 

The instruments made in_ this 
department ‘are legion. There are 
microscopes of every grade and for 
every purpose. The physical and 
electrical department has furnished 
induction coils to the United States, 
the Japanese governmeit, the Cana- 
dian universities, colleges, and labor- 
atories of doctors and hospitals 
throughout the United States. The 
manufacture of X-ray apparatus was 
begun in 1896, and was considered 
“standard.” They built for the Japa- 
nese government the two largest in- 
duction coils that were ever made. 
each giving a continuous spark of 
forty-five inches, and build coils from 
the smallest to about a sixty-inch 
spark. The house has supplied out- 
fiis for wireless telegraphy to the 
United States signal corps, the 
United States weather bureau, and 
the Brazilian government concession- 
naires, who are installinga largenum- 
ber of stations in the Amazon region. 
Outfits for moderate distances, for 








J. G. GRAY. 


yachts-and coast island use, are also 
furnished, and simple sets for school 
and demonstration work. In the as- 
tronomical and projection department 
all kinds of projection apparatus, as- 
tronomical telescopes, equatorial 
mountings, helioscopes, micrometers, 
solar and stellar spectroscopes, the 
new Queen chronograph, and a com- 
plete list of lantern slides are carried. 

The meteorological instrument de- 
partment is one of the most interest- 
ing departments of Queen & Co. 
Here are made the exceedingly deli- 
eate self-registering maximum and 
minimum thermometers, of which 
thousands have been furnished to the 
United States weather bureau and to 
the several state services; the wind 
registers and rain gauges: the stand- 
ard barometers and all the mystér- 
ious tools used in weather prophecy, 
and electrical pyrometers reading to 
the three thousand degrees Fahren- 
heit, and others reading to one-fif- 
tieth of one degree. The Queen Im- 
proved Le Boulenge chronograph 
measures the velocity of bullets trav- 
eling through space, and the Schultz 
chronoscope an instrument for 
measuring the velocity of a cannon 
ball along the bore’of a gun, enables 
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accuracy to the .00001 part of a sec- 
ond, 
One of the most important depari- 


ments is the well-known “Depart- 
ment 4,” or physical and electrical 
department. In this are produced the 
very complete line of testing sets so 
largely used throughout the world, 
wherever electric plants are in exis- 
tence; the Standard Photometric ap- 
paratus of the country; full lines of 
volte ers and ammeter ; all the long 
list of galvanometers, potentiometers, 
etc., and every variety of high grade 
electrical instrument, for which the 
name of Queen & Co. is famous. 

Other departments equally com- 
plete are the photographic, the medi- 
eal and chemical apparatus depart- 
ment, the physical, electrical, and the 
engineering instruments and micro- 
scope factory, the thermometer ‘fac- 
tory, the X-ray tube shop, the elec- 
trical laboratory, and the chemical 
hardware factory, the latter being in 
Vineland, N. J. 

The house was established by the 
late James W. Queen in 1853. Its 
founder, who had been a member of 
the old optical firm of McAllister & 
Co., established 1783, was a man of 
progressive ideas and of scientific 
attainments, and wished to create a 
business devoted specialiy to supply- 
ing the needs of technical and scien- 
tific workers. Necessarily, at that 
early date, the source of supply for 
scientific ‘instruments and apparatus 
was Europe, and Mr. Queen, by fre- 
quent visits abroad, introduced into 
this country much of the apparatus 
used. In 1870 Mr. Queen retired from 
business. The business was incor- 
porated in 1893, and some time later 
the present president and manager, 
J. G. Gray, became interested, and 
has brought the business to its pres- 
ent perfect and gigantic proportions. 

The general excellence of this ap- 
paratus has resulted in the award of 
medals and diplomas at the various 


_expositions, among which were the 


Tennessee Centennial Exposition, the 
National Export Exposition, the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, the Interna- 
tional Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, the Pan-American at 
Buffalo, and the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis. The John 
Scott medal of the Franklin Institute 
was awarded for the invention of the 
self-regulating feature of the firm’s 
X-ray tubes, which improvement was 
designed and worked out In its own 
laboratories. 


a 
Very Low Colonist Rates via the 
Nickel Plate Road 


to principal California and North 
Pacific coast points. Also very low 
rates to many other points in Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Utah. On sale every day 
to May 15. . 

Special one-way settlers’ rates to 
many points in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Manitoba on sale 
each Tuesday during March and 
April. For full information write L. 
P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


+ 
> 


“Have a care, madam,” said Mr. 
Meeker, summoning up a little spunk, 
“The worm will turn!” 

‘Did you ever know the worm to 





hurt anybody when it turned?’ 
calmly asked his  wife.—-Chicago 
Tribune. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER “once AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


NOW 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 





™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 125 sesteton'Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


American Teachers 
Louis, 28th year. 


Bureau, St. 





EASTERN 


‘Teachers’ 


Agency 


Established 1890 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 


Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 





NEW ENGLAND *s8 


80 Exchange St., 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Good positions for 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


| 





HE EDUCATIONAL 


p teaidenbe of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


EXCHANGE enjoys the 


We 


should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLDc. 


Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 








Some New Books. 





Title. 
A Diary from Dixie 
The Fire of Spring....... 
The Mother-Light 
Moths and Butterflies ... 
The Celestial Surgeon 


Little Giant Question Settler.................... 
The White Terror and the Red. ................. 
IIE 56 Vee ded seieees code swede 
Se Ce IY ars ook ab os cbcccdcecdccce vice 
The Culture of Simplicity........¢ ...........00- 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.............. 
EE NE ev ok cctbecsalidecccccscccesece 
Ts Blias cabins hdl CUS e vi cate ctmvesorcaéece 
The Master Word. 
The Limits of Evolution... 
The Girl of La Gloria...... 
Democracy and Reaction..............0. cccccese 
The Commonwealth of Man 
The Blockaders. 
ol EE” Ee eee 
Daily Program of Gift and Occupation Work... 
Bailey & 


The Summit House Mystery 
Christ the Life and Light.....................00- 
A Modern Legionary ....... 

Concerning Geneologies 










Author. 
Chesnut 


Publisher. 
D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 2 
Ti “ oc oe 1. 
ce “ce 1 
Dickerson Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Montresor Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 1.50 | 
Laird & Lee, Chicago. ty 


“ “ee 





Cahan A. 8. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1 
Rowland ae se “6 “6 : 1.50 | 
Henry as * 6 “ 1.50 | 
McLeod Fleming H. Revell Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Carroll The Macmillan Co., N. Y. —| 
Saltun,etal. * 66 66 os —- | 
Gwynn ni ” we = 15 
Hammond “ + ss “ 1.50 
Howison S “4 - es — 
Driscoll G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 1.50 
Hobhouse he 66 “ «& 1.50 | 
Holland “ bbe 66 1.25 | 
Barnes Harper & Bros., a 60 | 
Van Buren " “ 


1.50 | 


Lewis Milton Bradley Co., Sp’gf’d, Mass. .50 
Dougall Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 1.50 
Brooks E. P. Dutton & Co., 1.00 
Le Poer - " _ = 150 
Allaben Grafton Press, ” — 


— | 





UNIVERSITY tWite for Catalogues, 


& Price-List, 














PUBLISHING i intimation. | 


27-29 West 23d St. 





_ Educational Institutions 


____ COLLEGES“ 
OSTON UNIVERSITY, 


AAARAAAA 





Seven Colleges and | 


1) tages 


Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 


Registrar. 








qOMPANYes 


N. E. Dept. 


@ New York. e 
120 Boylston St., Room 411, 


BOSTON, MASS. 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcuBuRG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
__——« SOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


SA NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes. 
address the Principal, 














BRIDGEWATER, 
For catalogues 
A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


| 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews fcr 
March are an article by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon on “The Doom of Russian 
Autocracy”; a survey of the Santo 
Domingo situation by Professor John 
Bassett Moore; “The Rise of La 
Follette,’” by Walter Wellman; “A 
Civic Awakening at the National 
Capital,’ by Max West; “The Civil 
Service Under Roosevelt,” by Wil- 
liam B. Shaw; “The Post Office: Itg 
Facts and Its Possibilities,” by R. R. 
Bowker; “The Great Religious Re- 
vival in Wales,” by W. T. Stead; and ~ 
“Some Recent Types of Lifeboats,” 
by Alfred Gradenwitz. ‘The Prcgress 
of the World” has an exceptionally 
complete resume of the month’s de- 
velopments abroad, particularly in 
Russia. 

—By far the most important article 
in the March Critic consists of a col- 
lection of the freely expressed views 
of many poets on “The Slump in 
Poetry.” This discussion was first 
aroused in the November Critic, 1904, 
by an article from the Poet-Laureate 
of England on “The Growing Dista:te 
for the Higher Forms of Poetry.” In 
the same number Bliss Carman 
wrote a reply in which he expressed 
much more optimistic views. The 
controversy spread to other periodi- 
cals, and has now been capped by a 
symposium of the views of such poets 
as T. B. Aldrich, Henry van Dyke, 
Julia Ward Howe, Cale Young Rice, 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Robert Bridge, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Madison Cawein, 
and others. These letters, written in 
reply to the Critic inquiry, have evi- 
dently been prepared with care and 


| feeling, and are by no means pes:i- 


mistic in their tone. 


See ome 


Hicks—“They talk of putting up 
signs on the park roads, ‘No smoking 
allowed.’ ”’ 

Wicks—“It would be an outrage.” 

Hicks-—-“Oh, ’t isn’t against to- 
pacco smoking; but only to keep the 


— | autos off the road.” 








Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 


‘Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


‘St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


° D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


EU RO eae 


Exceptional! opportunities to agents. 


CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. 
Specially Chartered, July rst. $245 up. 
Many other tours. 
FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New York 
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BOSTON THEATRES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








KEITH’S AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


; one man idea is not common in agency work. The average manager does not like to risk 
_ An except ionally strong list of attractions THE his chance onasingle man. But when we have the right man we find it the wisest way. 
is announced to appear at Keith’s Boston Twe nty- tive years ago the manager of this agency wanted a wate h, and went to D. Vv alentine, 
heatre the wee k of March 1 Among the/the best jeweller Syracuse ever had. “ How much do you want to pay?”’ *‘ Perhaps $150. v3 
prominent entertainers are Harry Howard, Be Here is a Patek Philippe watch, part of their exhibit at the Philadelphia exposition, plain 
who will exhibit one of the best troupes of | case, works as fine as any man needs, will last you all your life. That is the best $150 will buy. 
tere and dogs in the business ; Jewell’s | te took the watch, he carries it to- day, he will never carry any other unless he loses it; yet he 
electric manikins, unquestionably the great- | pought it inside of five minutes. Mr. the best the money would buy was much 
est act of the kind in the country; the V "ilage | Valentine’s word that the watch was ONE MAN better than his own judgment, and he 
Choir, a quartet of talented vocalists, late Of | relied upon it. We apply this principle in agency work. When East Orange w wanted a high 

‘Way Down East” company; Hill and Silvi-]| school principal in 1900 we recommended one man, and he is there yet. When it wanted a 
any, sensational bicycle riders; John Zimmer, | ¢rammar school principal in 1904 we recommended one man, and he was elected. When Bing- 
a skilful juggler; Marin Brothers, expert | jjamton asked us to recommend for the vacancy this created, we named one man. The board 
xylophone players; Burton and Brooks, in the|<pent two months over it, sent as far away as Racine, Wis., to investigate candidates, but 
comedy sketch, “A Can of Humor”; and the] finally took the man we named the day the vacancy was created. We don’t always have the 
‘Female Drummer” quartet, one of the best right man, and when we haven’t we say 80; but when we do have him we say so IDEA 
organizations of colored vocalists in the 


varieties fhe biograph will show an enti strongly ; that is Che OMG BABB. .ccccccccuccdéveneeebetbeedes oeeduewess ce seek Venue eras ner 
« ; im t« ) Sil i et ec 7 ob ‘a 
new list of motion pictures. Underlined for THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Cc. W. BARDEEN, ‘SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


the week of March 20 are the Musical 





Cuttys. 





~ + VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


Nancy Frey Alone in Schoolhouse. 


We just learned the following 
story, although the actual experience THE 
occurred several weeks ago:— 


Nancy Frey, the teacher of Keokuk TEACHERS’ 
county, Iowa, of whom the Journal of 
Education spoke in the early winter, 
was compelled to remain alone in her A G E N C Y 
country schoolhouse all night during 


the big blizzard recently. Miss Frey J 

teaches in what is known as the Por-| ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS i304 AupT TON Neen 
ter schoolhouse in the northeast part | POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 

of Adams township. She boards at a} 
farm residence three-fourths of a| 


Ge from the schoolhouse. | MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY oat Lhe a 
ie 











Families 
W ednesday ot the blizzard | and FOREIGN st iperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
was a very severe day. The wind/|esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 
blew a fierce gale fri { = | address 
Se nn uel ak ee Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
and was filled with snow. 





By 4 o’clock the snow was “~p and | 


drifted. Miss Frey attempted to go The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 
home, but was unable to face Me gal New York 

of ind a She ti ib . |} Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
ot Wind and snow She turned back |, and private se hools. and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PRATT, Manage = 
with the hope that some one would} 


come for her. 


vi “Sestison, with whom she} 1 @aGhers’ Co-operative Association 


a e ¢ > > o > och i 
boards, attempted to go to the school-| opyitte BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
house, but before getting a quarter of 
a mile from home his team got down ’ ! 
in the snow and he was unable to| Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
make the trip. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Frey had a plentiful supply of It aargest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 











fuel and kept house alone the night] Year Book containing valuable information free. 
through. Miss Frey has been teac hing HE BEST ‘° THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
for a half-century, but this is the first cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 
experience of this kind she has had sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
te ; = aes ; cies in ae lvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 
a 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 


offer better opportu- 
has been used over fifty years by | 7 HE. Sol k] AND W ES] nities for aspiring 
| 


eather for theit shildres hil : teachers than any 
mothers {for 1elr children WaALe other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


teething with verfect success. I |has done a very successful business in this fie ld. _ Better openings now than ever 
; ‘ : I ty b fore. For fulli» formation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 





allays all pain, cures wind colic, Boston, Mass. : 
regulates the howels, and is the best | The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies : Ashburton Pl. 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether — et be ee : 
ing from teething or other causes | New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 

and is for sale by drugg‘sts in every | Washington. D.vipen Boulevard, Spokane, Wabh., 31 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal, 35 Stimeon Ble.” 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for | 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. | 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. IScherMecrhor nd eee eereye | Batablished Tai 


ms . 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Pa. eee 

Special Low Rates tot Louisand’ AT BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Return via the Nickel Plate Road. . ; 

om a‘ Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Permitting stop-off at Chicago Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

without additional cost. For full We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
particulars, see loc al agents, or write | experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 


L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South| We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 


sy a5 ” . service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register. Send 
building, Boston, Mass. jun30-tt stamp for circulars. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











THE BREWER TEAGHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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The First Year of Latin | “°° 


HOTEL EPSIPIRE 
By W. B. GUNNISON Broadway 
and W. S. HARLEY <eeaertletige 
Empire Square 
and 63d street 
HOTEL EPSIPIRE 


PS ery ete within 5 minutes of all 


-” , , theatres and large de- 
[Thorough preparation for Caesar partment stores 


HOTEL ESIPIRE 

Review lessons for each subject to Elevated and Subway 
stations 2 minutes’ walk 

HOTEL ESIPIRE 


is noted for its excellent 
cooking, efficient service 
and moderate charges. 


Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cloth, £7.00 





A clear presentation of grammar 


Abundant material for translation 


700 words from Czesar’s vocabulary 








: HOTEL ESIPIRE 
‘*The arrangement and plan of the book can- - 

not be too highly commended. The text and has electric clock and tele- 

vocabularies, adapted dire« tly from Cesar, phone n cuwsy room, and 

leave the pupil with so thorough an acquaint- ID remodeling, redecorat- 
ance with the Commentaries that the usual la- ing and refurnishing, 

borious transition from the prepar..ory book spent 

to Cesar is entirely eliminated.”’°—C. H. Pres OVER $250,000 


| ton, Principal High School, Brewer, Maine. JUST COMPLETED 
W. Johnson Quinn 

Send for guide of New York—Free 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO New York City 














: TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 
Geomctric Problems Fle, Sh eidiindl, ae Slips tea 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey 
A Text-book for Constructive Drawing mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
; ; 00 exercises adapted to all grades, 
All teachers who are obliged ti prepare students ; j . 
nore ’ -_ , 2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
for Regents’ Examinations should have them sup . A Sy ; . 
~ Cwentieth thousand. A complete course of instru: 
plied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and pat large variety of forms and exercises. 
terns called for in the New Regents’ Course in 3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. Phirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
n practical measurement suitable for beginners 
Price per copy ° ; .30 


with answers. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 4. Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. Edited by Sey 


mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over S800 
{ new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual exercises and problems, with answers, for review 

use, containing beautiful illustrations in Color and work in the lower grammar grades. 
in Black and White with accompanying text. 5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
leachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 

‘ : and problems, with answers. 
to Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for 
each week of school. 6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises. 
: Manual per copy ° ° : 25 and is one of the most valuable works on 


com position 
7 ever written. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


= — 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
a a 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


Discount on large orders, 























